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The Kansas Synod 


Parishes 
Reporting 


1,581 


Church Councils 
Board of American Missions 


Accessions to Membership 
Since Easter 1938 


Adult Baptism Letter & 
& Confirmation Otherwise Total 
30,569 24,535 55,118 
Infant Baptisms - - - - - 21,907 


A DECADE OF REPORTED ACCESSIONS 


Parishes Adult Baptism Letter & 


Year Reporting & Confirmation Otherwise Total 

1930 1,511 29,002 27,026 56,028 
1931 1,407 27,013 22,712 49,756 
1932 1,330 26,289 19,753 45,382 
1933 1,401 27,006 20,947 48,021 
1934 1,384 25,826 18,331 44,264 
1935 1,406 27,995 20,002 48,090 
1936 1,402 25,954 18,207 44,333 
1937 1,488 26,625 20,721 47,346 
1938 1,653 31,761 25,755 57,542 
1939 1,581 30,569 24,535 55,118 
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SUNDAY (RADIO) VESPERS 


Sunpay, June 4, Dr. Paul Scherer, pas- 
tor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy 
Trinity, New York City, will preach the 
first sermon this season in the Sunday 
Vespers radio series. The broadcast will 
be from the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Station WJZ, New York, and af- 
filiated stations, from 4.00 to 430 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Saving Time. Dr. Scherer 
will be the preacher for, the months of 
June, August and September. During July, 
Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the 
Lutheran Church of the Reformation, 
Washington, D. C., will officiate. This will 
be the ninth season of Sunday Vespers, 
and thanks are due to the National Broad- 
casting Company for its renewed invitation. 

Last year these radio services were 
broadcast by a total of eighty-four sta- 
tions in the United States and Canada, in- 
cluding three short-wave stations which 
carried them to the rest of the world. Not 
only has a vast radio audience been 
reached, constantly increasing, but in six 
of the eight years this series has been 
broadcast approximately 128,000 persons 
have also been reached by printed copies 
of the sermons. The spoken addresses and 
the printed copies have brought many 
thousands of letters of appreciation and 
letters asking for specific help in solving 
some of life’s problems. 

This great work of our Church is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 
The comparatively small share of the ex- 
penses which the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee is required to cover is 
approximately $3,500. For several years 
the committee has had offered to it other 
opportunities which it has had to decline 
because of lack of funds. If every layman 
of the Church who can afford to make some 
contribution will do so, our radio activities 
can be expanded very largely. 

Contributions may be sent to S. Fred- 
erick Telleen, Treasurer, Lutheran Lay- 
men’s Radio Committee, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


THE LUTHERAN 


GOSSNER APPEAL AP- 
PROVED 


Tue Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United Lutheran Church announces its 
endorsement of the appeal of the Lu- 
theran World Convention to be made dur- 
ing the month of May with special refer- 
ence to the financial assistance of the 
distressed Gossner Lutheran Church in 
India. The Council of Secretaries has 
been instructed to give this endorsement 
the largest possible publicity. In pur- 
suance thereof it has been recommended 
that U. L. C. A. missionaries on furlough 
be requested to present this appeal oi the 
Gossner Church whenever opportunity is 
given. The Board has further decided that 
if the May appeal fails to secure the sum 
of $7,200, which has been allocated to the 
U. L. C. A. as its share, the matter of a 
special contribution by the Board of For- 
eign Missions shall be given sympathetic 
consideration. 

This action by the Board of Foreign 
Missions follows recommendations that 
were adopted by the Lutheran Foreign 
Missions Conference which assembled last 
month in Sioux Falls, S. D. At that gath- 
ering the situation of the Gossner Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in India was 
carefully considered. The distressing sit- 
uation in which it now is, aroused the 
sympathy of the representatives of the sev- 
eral Lutheran boards whose representa- 
tives were in conference. It was deter- 
mined that an effort be made to raise 
$15,000. Of this amount $2,800 was al- 
located to the American Lutheran Church, 
$2,600 to the Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
$1,800 to the Augustana Synod. The Lu- 
theran Free Church, the United Danish 
Lutheran Church and the Santal Mission 
have been asked to contribute $200 each; 
the remaining $7,200 will be given, it is 
hoped, by congregations of the U. L. C. A. 


ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Dr. Luther D. Reed Chosen to Succeed 
Charles M. Jacobs as Seminary 
President 


AT THE annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the 
Philadelphia Seminary the 
Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., 
AED. was unanimously 
elected to the presidency of 
the institution, where since 
the death of Charles M. 
Jacobs, March 30, 1938, he 
has served as its acting pres- 
ident. 

Dr. Reed was graduated 
from the institution in the 
class ef 1895 and served in 
pastorates in the Pittsburgh 
Synod. It was while he was 
thus engaged that he inter- 
ested the donor of the Krauth Memorial 
Library in supplying the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary with the building which so con- 
veniently houses the great collection of 
books now at the service of the students 
of the institution. In 1906 he became 
director of the library. In 1910 he was 
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elected instructor in Liturgics, and in 1911 
professor of Liturgics and Church Art and 
the chaplain of the institution. Inclusive 
of the time spent as librarian he is the 
senior member of the faculty in years of 
service. 

In addition to the service he has given 
the Church as a member of the faculty of 
the Philadelphia Seminary, he has been 
of great influence as a member of the Com- 
mon Service Book Committee of the United 
Lutheran Church, as secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Church Architecture, and as 
Archivist for the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and for the United Lutheran Church. 
His contributions of articles to magazines 
and periodicals have given him a reputa- 
tion which extends far beyond his own 
communion. He has served as president of 
the National Association of Church Archi- 
tects. He is a member of the commission 
of the Federal Council of Churches which 
deals with worship. He is a much-con- 
sulted authority in the fields of liturgics 
and-church. architecture. 

During the period in which he served as 
acting president of the seminary, there 
were entirely congenial relationships with- 
in the institution. His fellow-teachers who 
constitute the faculty have in fact re- 
quested him to assume permanently the 
executive duties to which he has been 
elected by the Board of Directors. The 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and the United Synod of 
New York—the three groups represented 
on the Board of Directors—have joined 
unanimously in his election. 


OESTERLEN ORPHANS’ 
HOME 


THIRTEEN young people of the Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home at Springfield, Ohio, will 
be confirmed at Pentecost at the Fifth Lu- 
theran Church, Springfield, the Rev. John 
Recher pastor. The catechetical work at 
the Home is under the direction of the 
Rev. Willard D. Allbeck, Ph.D., of Hamma 
Divinity School. 

The Home is in receipt of a bequest in 
the sum of $1,000 from the estate of Mrs. 

Mary M. Pitney of Leipsic, 

Ohio. Zion Church, Wooster, 

Ohio, sent a fine check for 

the painting and recondition- 

ing of one of the rooms, as 

did the Sunday school of the 

First Lutheran Church, 
- Mansfield, Ohio. 

The Executive Committee 
of the Home announces the 
election of Mr. Ross M. 
Greenawalt of Springfield to 
the treasurership of the Home 
to succeed Mr. O. P. Mitman, 
who recently resigned after 
more than ten years in this 
office. Mr. Greenawalt is the 

son of the late Rev. Dr. S. E. Greenawalt, 
president of the Board of Directors from 
its organization in 1903 until his death 
May 11, 1933. He is prominently connected 
with agricultural interests, Boy Scout 
work and other civic projects, and is 
deeply interested in Oesterlen. 
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SERVICE TO REFUGEES 


Specific Instances of Interest in Their Welfare 
By Secretary C. E. KRuMBHOLz, D.D. 


“CouLp you find shelter for a nine-year- 
old boy until his father and mother can 
set up a home?” “Is there a Lutheran 
college that would like to engage a tal- 
ented musical instructor?” “Can you place 
a Lutheran doctor as an interne until he 
passes his medical examinations?” Day 
after day, week in and out such appeals 


Department of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention over the telephone or in letters. 
Affidavits are wanted for families threat- 
ened with concentration camp or prison; 
positions are needed for newly arrived 
Lutheran non-Aryan men and women; 
pastoral care is necessary for distressed 
persons. 

And all these people are Lutheran 
refugees. Few of them are of pure Jew- 
ish blood, but even these are Christian 
Jews. Their number is increasing every 
week. First there were thirty—now there 
are 114 families, with 202 individuals. 
They form a very small percentage of the total number of 
our Lutheran people from the oppressed nations of Europe. 
Of the present number fifty-nine families are now in this 
country. Others are coming weekly. 

Home visits are being made, office interviews held, and 
advice and counsel, spiritual and physical care are being 
given. Pastors are asked to visit and invite these distressed 
people to their churches. One pastor had the joy of receiv- 
ing by baptism the Jewish doctor, husband of a Lutheran 
woman. Another woman was so nervous and discouraged 
that she was on the verge of a breakdown. A pastor called 
and interested some of the women of the congregation to 
provide friendship and encouragement. Today that dis- 
tressed refugee looks like a different person. 

How these Lutheran refugees appreciate any care and 
attention! “Nothing you could do even in the way of pro- 
viding employment could help more than your visit,” they 
say often. “I feel better now,” said a brave woman whose 
husband is ill. “You have been so kind to talk to me and 
advise me.” 


Have You Answers? 


But our refugee service goes farther. Over the country 
we are trying to interest our Lutheran colleges, hospitals 
and other institutions and our Lutheran people in general to 
provide employment, homes and service. The great need 
now is to secure persons who will sign affidavits for those 
still in Europe. We are seeking such affidavits only for the 
most desperately distressed. We have secured fourteen of 
these thus far, a discouraging total indeed when the need is 
so great. If any reader of these lines is prompted to help 
in this way, please write to our office at 39 East 35th Street, 
New York City. 

The Rev. Louis Sanjek, Slovak Mission pastor, is render- 
ing invaluable service to our department. His easy com- 
mand of the languages of these refugees, his wide experi- 
ence in Christian work, and above all his kindly heart, en- 
able him to serve efficiently as part-time worker. He has 
even solicited the aid of some of our Slovak pastors to 
arrange a benefit concert for a Slovak man who is a talented 
musician. 

Many a story of stirring interest could be told, if there 
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was space. Here, for instance, is a teacher 
of economics and languages who is seek- 
ing a contract from a college. He is 
a Jewish Christian, the only Jew in a 
village in Austria. His wife is an Aryan 
Christian. The only time he can see her 
is in the woods outside of the village at 
night. His brother, whom he has not seen 
for fifty years, is a Jew in New York. But 
this brother is eager to help. He promises 
to provide board, clothing, food and other 
expenses for two years or more if some 
institution will give his Christian brother 
a contract so that this brother can enter 
as a non-quota immigrant. 

And now there is the prospect that 
20,000 children under fourteen years of 
age will be admitted as non-quota immi- 
grants over the next two years. Among 
them there are expected to be at least 500 
Lutherans. Plans are being made with our 
Lutheran Child Caring Agencies over the 
country to provide homes for them. Ex- 
penses will be borne in part by the General Committee for 
Refugee Children, which is to be responsible for selecting 
these children. None but healthy children are to be ad- 
mitted. Here is a further challenge to our Lutheran Church. 

This work will soon be taken over by the National Lu- 
theran Council through its new Department of Christian 
Social Service. Correspondence is invited with offers of 
aid. Address the Rev. C. E. Krumbholz, D.D., secretary, 
39 East 35th Street, New York City. 


Where cross the crowded ways of life, 
Where sound the cries of race and clan, 
Above the noise of selfish strife, 
We hear Thy voice, O Son of Man. 


In haunts of wretchedness and need, 
On shadowed thresholds dark with fears, 
From paths where hide the lures of greed, 
We catch the vision of Thy tears. 


From tender childhood’s helplessness, 
From woman’s grief, man’s burdened toil, 

From famished souls, from sorrow’s stress, 
Thy heart has never known recoil. 


The cup of water given for Thee 

Still holds the freshness of Thy grace; 
Yet long these multitudes to see 

The sweet compassion of Thy face. 


O Master, from the mountain side, 

Make haste to heal these hearts of pain; 
Among these restless throngs abide, 

O tread the city’s streets again; 


Till sons of men shall learn Thy love, 
And follow where Thy feet have trod; 
Till glorious from Thy heaven above, 
Shall come the City of our God. 
—Hymn 235, Common Service Book, 


Dr. Charles B. Foelsch 
Introduces Through 
“The Lutheran’”’ the 

Board of Social 
Missions’ Plans for 


Evangelism 


DR. CHARLES B. FOELSCH 


Monpay, April 17, Tae LutHeran was honored by a call 
from three of the clergymen of the United Lutheran Church 
whose names are familiar to all our readers by virtue of 
activities in which they have been engaged and concerning 
which Tue LuTuHeRAN has written in the past. One of them 
was the Rey. Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, whom we have come to 
think of-as the ministrant of mercy to sections of our Lu- 
theran Church upon which the disasters of flood, famine 
and fire have fallen. The second was the Rev. Franklin C. 
Fry of Akron, Ohio, beloved by his congregation, but more 
widely known because of his activities during the past two 
years as a member of the Board of American Missions. 
Prior to that he was secretary of the U. L. C. A.’s Com- 
mittee on Evangelism. The third gentleman was the Rev. 
Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pastor of Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., but remembered by delegates to past conventions of 
the United Lutheran Church as the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Moral and Social Welfare. This particular visit 
upon THE LuTHERAN, however, did not have as its purpose 
either Inner or American Missions or Moral and Social 
Welfare. It was intended to bring to the notice of the editor 
the plans for evangelism which are to be offered to the 
congregations and pastors of the United Lutheran Church 
during the coming months and which are to be put into 
operation beginning October 15, attaining their greatest im- 
pact upon the Church October 22, concluding with the 
Reformation Day sermon October 29, and then extending 
until December 17. We thrust all these dates upon our 
readers in a single sentence as illustrative of the way in 
which the committee has made plans for the winning of 
souls during the year 1939. 


Evangelism Specially Assigned 


The readers of THe LuTHERAN will be interested to learn 
that the committee has as its chairman the Rev. Dr. Foelsch, 
and as his associates the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek of Columbia, 
S. C.; the Rev. Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa.; and Mr. William H. 
Hager, Lancaster, Pa., among the best known of the lay- 
men of the United Lutheran Church. All these men are 
members of the newly authorized and recently organized 
Board of Social Missions. The Board’s plans for evangelism 
constitute a sort of salutatory. Of course work that was in 
process under the former Board of Inner Missions will be 
continued, but the focusing of primary attention upon de- 
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Mark Sunday, October 22 


An Interview for Evangelism 


creasing the number of unbelievers in the parishes of the 
United Lutheran Church has new outlines and is the ex- 
pression of new hopes. 

Perhaps the readers of THz LUTHERAN should be reminded 
that the Board of Social Missions is in the first year of its 
existence because it is a product of the merging of the 
former Board of Inner Missions, the Committee on Evan- 
gelism and the Committee on Moral and Social Welfare. It 
consists of twenty-one members. The president is Carl M. 
Distler, Esq., Baltimore, Md. Its executive secretary has 
been Dr. C. E. Krumbholz. He, however, has been released 
by the Board to head up the Committee on Inner Missions 
for the National Lutheran Council. 

Tue LuTHeraANn has always been greatly interested in the 
plans of the Church for soul winning. Naturally, therefore, 
when one of our visitors was the chairman of the section of 
the Board of Social Missions to which evangelism has been 
especially assigned, we promptly seized upon the oppor- 
tunity to interview him. 

Our first question was, “Will the work of evangelism in 
which the Church is asked to engage be in any way different 
from that to which we have been accustomed under the old 
Committee on Evangelism?” 

Dr. Foelsch answered, “Yes,” and recited the first item 
of a suggested plan for evangelism which has been de- 
veloped by the committee. It is “to engage every synod and 
parish in an evangelistic effort to win the unsaved and the 
unchurched.” 


Definitely Directed 


Our next query was, “Do you mean exactly what the 
words ‘unsaved’ and ‘unchurched’ signify?” 

The chairman responded, “Yes; otherwise this effort might 
become merely another church attendance campaign. We 
shall therefore at the moment not direct our attention to 
disaffected and indifferent members of the local congrega- 
tion. Just now we are anxious to reach those who are not 
believers in Christ, or at least have never made public 
confession of their faith, and those who, though once mem- 
bers elsewhere, have never ‘transferred’ to the local church. 
Of course, the other matter is important also. But to be con- 
cerned about it at the moment would spread our effort over 
too wide a field. ‘This one thing I do!’ might well be the 
motto of pastors and congregations during October this fall. 
Later, the Board hopes to present plans for an effort to reach 
the indifferent. But now we must seek to win the people 
in our communities who are not members of the local 
church—the ‘unsaved’ and ‘unchurched’ exactly.” 

Dr. Foelsch suggested that the precedent for such focusing 
of attention could very well be found in the apostolic church. 
“The beginnings of preaching the Gospel,” he stated, “were 
of course directed toward people who did not know of Christ 
and of the mediatorial work which God sent Him to do. 
The group who gathered on the day of Pentecost and who 
had been eyewitnesses or direct recipients of the records of 
Jesus’ ministry and atonement at once began to pass on to 
others what they had received. Luke, in the book of The 
Acts, describes them as witness bearers. We hope to restore 
that term and its apostolic significance to the active accept- 
ance of the membership of The United Lutheran Church 
in America.” 

Dr. Foelsch continued, “We have a second idea. It is not 
new, but we are sure few of our people really realize its 
importance, or act in accordance with it. It is that the pri- 
mary response of Christian laymen and laywomen to the 
great commission, ‘Go ye into all the world,’ must not be 
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to gather funds to send out proxies to represent us on the 
foreign field, but to be missionaries, ‘lay evangelists,’ them- 
selves, right at home, seeking to win friends and neighbors 
and fellow-townsmen to Jesus. Andrew was not an apostle 
when he won Peter. Philip was a layman when he won the 
Ethiopian on the Gaza road. We do not believe that today, 
any more than then, God means to convert people through 
the testimony of ministers only. Undoubtedly the apostolic 
church, beginning with Philip, who was not an apostle, and 
extending from him to hundreds, to thousands, and even- 
tually to tens of thousands of ordinary people, did not have 
the idea current in many of our communities that the work 


_of soul winning belongs chiefly to the ministers. There is no 


peculiar power in the testimony of a believer because he is 
a clergyman. The Committee on Evangelism hopes to re- 
gain the layman’s appreciation of his own power for the 
Kingdom of God when he bears witness of his faith to his 
neighbor.” 


Pastor and People Bear Witness 


We had not before heard the history of the early church 
so recited as to make so little distinction between the activ- 
ities of the clergyman and the layman. We asked Dr. Foelsch 
whether he meant that the clergyman was a sort of after- 
thought in the development of Christianity. He said, “No. 
The work of the clergy is quite obvious when one observes 
the way in which the early church developed its congrega- 
tions, He is teacher, pastor and leader. About him the 
organization of the members in a locality naturally groups 
itself. But to make the position which he with perfect 
propriety holds include also the opportunities and the gifts 
for witnessing by all believers is a serious misapplication 
to the New Testament’s teachings.” 

We, however, were not entirely satisfied with this part of 
the program which the committee hopes to impress upon 
the Church. We commented that many of the laity feel that 


‘they have not the training by which they can express them- 


selves adequately when they become the voice of the Church 
in asking people to believe in Christ. Dr. Foelsch indicated 
that he appreciated that hesitancy on the part of those who 
have not had the careful training which we give to the 
clergymen prior to ordaining them to the ministry. He then 
explained a second feature of the plan which is proposed 
for the Church’s work. He said, “We do not expect the 
appeals which are planned to be made upon people who do 
not belong to the Church during the period October 22 to 
October 29 to be final. It has always been the conviction of 
the Lutheran Church that the people must know what they 
believe and be in possession of a reason which can be 
stated. It is upon this requirement that the long-estab- 
lished custom of catechetical instruction is based. Hence the 
committee expects that after the visitation has been made, 
when the people who are interested in the redemption which 
is ours through Christ have been greeted, there will then be 
provided for their instruction a series of evening lectures and 
conversations that will acquaint them with the doctrines 
and practices of the Lutheran Church. For their instruction 
in doctrine provisions will be made through the agency of 
print and by such direct teachings on the part of the pastor 
as are necessary in order that they may be comfortable in 
being received into membership of a Christian congregation.” 

One further question we addressed to Dr. Foelsch. We 
have been observing a rather pessimistic attitude toward the 
work of Christianity in this present world. Some of our most 
experienced leaders seem to be fearful about the ability of 
the Church to carry on. We asked Dr. Foelsch whether 
there was any reason on account of which people should 
lack confidence in the power of the Gospel. He answered, 
“No. It may be true, and probably is true, that the philos- 
ophies of this decade of the twentieth century are more 
openly hostile to the teachings of Jesus and to reception of 
the grace which the Holy Spirit provides than at any decade 
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for many years. But the adversaries of divine grace are 
certainly not proportionately as numerous as they were 
nineteen centuries ago when the Gospel was first proclaimed. 
Nor is the Gospel any less powerful than it was when those 
who were scattered abroad from Jerusalem and Palestine 
by persecutions went to many sections of the then inhabited 
earth and told what they knew about God’s plan. Also it is 
evident that nothing has been produced in the last three 
decades which has the same right to the consideration of 
the people that the Gospel has. Neither Communism nor 
Fascism, neither the regimentation of society nor the in- 
dividualizing of its members contains any message that can 
be applied to men’s spiritual lives. That about which the 
Church can justly be concerned is whether its people are 
willing to bear witness to the Gospel. If we can gain them 
so that throughout the United Lutheran Church we are 
together in this, there is nothing in the current philosophies 
of the times that will be able to resist the appeals of the 
Gospel. They simply do not belong to the world to which 
the plan of salvation is directed. They are of the earth 
earthy. We are thinking of that which is of God, spiritual.” 


Further Information Expected 


“How soon will information about the plan be available 
for the Church?” was our final question. 

Dr. Foelsch answered, “There will be a meeting of the 
Board of Social Missions the middle of May (our inter- 
view took place at Sunbury April 19). The first information 
will take the form of a detailed announcement of the plan 
offered for the use of the Church. Besides this, which THE 
LUTHERAN will carry in due time, there will be a series of 
four ‘chapters in evangelism’ for pastors, prospect cards, 
decision cards, suggestions to personal workers, outlines for 
preaching and teaching missions, material for a harvest fes- 
tival observance at which the thoughts of Thanksgiving for 
the gifts of God will be turned toward a grateful expression 
of them in the form of witnessing for Christ, and a parish 
bulletin folder for use October 22.” 

“All the details of our plans have not yet been worked 
out. Some of them will be determined by situations that 
arise in the coming weeks. We are, however, firmly con- 
vinced that it is the duty and the privilege of every con- 
gregation in the United Lutheran Church to welcome the 
plans which the Board of Social Missions will offer through 
its Department on Evangelism. The increase which will fol- 
low the labors of the congregations will come from God, 
and inevitably it will come.” 

At that point the interview came to a close. 


DEEP IN THE SOUL 


By Ivy Heilman Harmon, Rural Valley, Pa. 


THERE IS something deep in the human soul 
That is wonderful and beyond control, 

A love of the beautiful, pure and good, 
Something that ofttimes is not understood. 

It is hidden deep from the eyes of men— 

Is hidden so very deep that when 

We search and search we oft cannot find, 

For concealed are the things of soul and mind. 


There buried so deep that no one may read— 
None save the Father, Who knows every need— 
Is that spark of good that’s in every soul; 

He, Who sees all makes it leaven the whole. 
Though we search and search, yet without avail, 
He searches the soul and cannot fail; 

For while man looks on the outward part, 

It is God that knows the innermost heart. 
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THE PROBLEMS NAMED “SOCIAL” 


Bertha C. Paulssen, Ph.D., Wagner College, Takes THe LUTHERAN’s Readers 
Into Her Classes of Students 


THE sociaL problems of today, overshadowed at the pres- 
ent moment only by the political tension in the world, stalk 
under the surface in every civilized nation. We may gloss 
them over in times of national danger or war, as all nations 
did in the World War, but they will reassert themselves. 
Young people who are college students today are well 
aware that they will have to meet these social problems 
when they go out into the world, and they feel that they 
will have to find and to apply real solutions. This attitude 
is—consciously or unconsciously—the cause for an ardent, 
and sometimes passionate, interest in social questions and 
problems in our present student generation. 

What can our Christian colleges do to direct the students 
in an intelligent and creative approach towards these prob- 
lems? We cannot at the present moment give a generally 
approved and tried out formula, or produce a new type of 
textbook. Teaching social problems is still too deeply in the 
stage of experimentation, as a very interesting discussion 
published recently in the “American Journal of Sociology”* 
proves clearly. As far as the Christian colleges are con- 
cerned, we are only on the way to apprehend this new task, 
though the consciousness is growing that Christianity should 
and could give a valuable basis for attacking the social needs 
and disorders of our time. 

The discussion of some experiments in teaching social 
problems in a Christian college may instigate others to in- 
vestigate from other angles and to discover a better solution. 


Knowledge and Experience 


There are two essential methods for giving the students 
the right approach: knowledge of social problems and train- 
ing in sociological thinking on the one hand, and practical 
experiences of social needs on the other. To introduce the 
students theoretically to the social problems of today such as 
health, old age, housing, co-operation, unemployment and 
labor conflict, a method has been used rather successfully 
with some groups of students at the Lutheran Leadership 
Camp at Nawakwa, Pa., last summer and in a one-year 
course with juniors and sophomores at Wagner College, 
Staten Island. The class is divided into groups of three and 
four students. Each group is fully responsible for a special 
subject. No text, no ready-made material is used. The 
group collects the available material from newspapers, 
pamphlets, reports from public and private agencies, inves- 
tigations in local agencies, and especially from good period- 
icals, such as Survey Graphic, Survey Midmonthly, Time, 
Atlantic, Harpers, and others. In group meetings outside 
the classroom with the instructor, the matter is discussed 
and organized, and the reports are distributed. Each group 
reports in class and is responsible for any information that 
is needed. 

The advantage of such a method is obvious: The students, 
collecting the material themselves, become acquainted with 
all sources of social information; they approach the problem 
from different and very often antagonistic angles; they have 
to learn how to organize a rather broad and complicated 
matter, and they have to work out a clear and instructive 
presentation for the class. Every problem is approached 
from many sides: the historical, economic and social back- 
ground is discussed; working solutions and the experiments 
and experiences from other countries are presented and 
criticized; social legislation is investigated. The result of 


* Richard C. Fuller, ‘The Problem of Teaching Social Problems.” “The 
American Journal of Sociology,” November 1938; Vol. XLIV, No. 3. 


such an approach should be that the students learn to see 
the social problems of today in their complicated intricacy, 
that they become aware that no patent medicine solutions 
can be found. They begin to understand the slow process 
of cultural development, and they gain the insight that at 
the bottom of all these problems stand the conflicting and 
antagonistic value systems of our present civilization. The 
main contribution which comes from the philosophy of life 
of a Christian college will be this, that a broad and creative 
basis to overcome the antagonism is given in the teaching 
of Christ as we find it in the Gospels; not merely as a 
“Social Gospel” but as a common ground for Christians to 
approach the conflicting forces in the world of today, and to 
create a common basis on which discussions and accommoda- 
tions can be creatively carried on. The religious approach, 
too, may prevent the students from developing a fanatical 
belief in wholesale, superficial, sweeping reforms, or from 
being driven into a revolutionary aggressiveness which has 
no understanding for the complexities of human relation- 
ships. : 
Institutions Provide Information 


But we have to admit that this theoretical approach is 
incomplete without a practical experience. It seems that 
this course needs supplementation by introducing the stu- 
dents to the social work which is being done in this country 
today. The Christian Leadership Class at Wagner College 
gives its students the opportunity to gain these experiences. 
Introduced to the methods of social case work and group 


work by representatives of the different social agencies from 


Staten Island and New York the students follow the efforts 
which are made to prevent or heal the social evils of our 
time. In addition to this instruction they work for one- 
half day a week in the different social agencies on the Island 
or in New York, such as the Henry Street Settlement, 
Greenwich House, the Lutheran Inner Mission Society, the 
Federation of Churches, the Staten Island Social Service, 
the Staten Island Hospital, where, under the leadership of 


fully trained social workers, they learn to know how Amer- . 


ican social work approaches efficiently, and conscientiously, 
the needs of our society. The girl or boy from a well-to-do 
family, who has to help to work out a family budget for 
four on $46 a month, who apprehends the housing and health 
conditions in the poor sections and in the slums, develops 
a new basis for his social thinking. Those who learn to know 
in the famous settlements of New York the grim fights 
against poverty, bad housing, disease, juvenile delinquency, 
and crime, those who see the desperate struggle of the 
segregated immigrant population for assimilation into Amer- 
ican civilization—not from books, but with their own eyes 
and hearts—have more than a new social approach. Their 
religious consciousness is stirred up and the tremendous 
discrepancy between our preaching, teaching and living 
becomes the basis for a new and creative experience of 
Christ and His message. 

The practical effect of this training, which becomes in 
some cases, where natural gift and interest are united, quite 
professional, should be that young people will go back into 
their home churches as well-equipped volunteer social 
workers. They will, we hope, help to keep our churches 
in close and active contact with the ardent social problems; 
and some of them will be able to contribute some creative 
thinking to the social work for individuals and groups which 
always has been and will be one of the most essential and 
most valuable tasks of the church. 


bai? * 
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FRUITFUL DELIBERATIONS 


Kansas Synod’s 1939 Convention Makes 
Important Decisions 


Reported by the Rev. Walter H. Moeller, Hays, Kansas 


THE seventy-first annual convention of the Synod of 
Kansas and Adjacent States was held April 17-19 at St. 
Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., Dr. Andreas Bard pastor. 

Synod opened with Holy Communion and a searching 
sermon by President Charles A. Puls. The sermon was an 
examination of the delegates as (1) individuals, (2) as rep- 
resentatives of congregations, (3) as members of the syn- 
odical convention. 

Three new names were added to the clerical roll: the 
Rev. Paul Luther Miller of Sedalia, the Rev. Sam Hamrick 
of Atchison, and the Rev. Norbert Zabel of Bunker Hill. 
The last named received the rite of ordination at synod this 
year. 

Elections resulted as follows: Andreas Bard, D.D., pres- 
ident; the Rev. Wilbur Klover, Kansas City, Kan., secretary; 
Louis T. Bang, Emporia, treasurer. 


Increased Benevolence 


For the third consecutive year Kansas Synod has: in= 
creased its gifts to the Apportioned Benevolence causes. 
Earnest appeals were made that 1939 mark a larger number 
of congregations paying their benevolence in full. In 1938 


seven churches reached this goal; an increase of one over 


1937. 
The Luther League held a pre-convention rally the eve- 
ning before the formal opening of synod. The last day of 


_ synod was given to the Brotherhood Convention. Thus for 


the first time all three of the approved auxiliaries of the 
Church were brought together at the same time and place 
as synod was meeting. The Women’s Missionary Society 
held its convention at the same time as synod. 

The Synod of Kansas seeks to make better use of its 
summer camp, Camp Waushunga, by conducting leadership 
and other classes at the camp. The Luther League meets 
there in annual session. Under the new plan all ages other 
than those of the League will have opportunity to attend 
camp at some time in the summer. The camp pays its own 
way. 

Uniform Credentials of Membership 


The vexing problem of uniform membership reports was 
brought before synod. It is felt that comparative statistics 
are valueless without uniform definitions of terms. The 
entire matter was referred to the conferences for their dis- 
cussion at their mid-year meetings. The findings of the 
conferences will be available to synod in 1940. Thus more 
valuable consideration may be had than could possibly come 
from the busy meeting of synod. 

A brief memorial service for I. B. Heisey, D.D., of Water- 
ville, was conducted by the chaplain, Dr. Andreas Bard. 

The frankness and clarity of the messages of Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, Washington, D. C., deeply impressed them 
upon the minds of the men and women who heard him. The 
Doctor confessed he was much impressed by the virility 
of the Lutheran Church in the Middle West. In addition to 
his regular thoughts of inspiration he gave us an incentive 
to larger endeavor by saying, “The great future strides of 
the Lutheran Church must come from the Middle West.” 
Of course to this we sang, “Amen.” He also said there was 
the freshness of the pioneering spirit out here that ought 
to register for the Kingdom of God. 

The Rev. F. E. Reinartz, official representative of the 
United Lutheran Church, forcibly and clearly brought to us 
of the Synod of Kansas the causes of the Church. Especially 
did he plead for the full payment of the apportionment. 
With this the synod heartily concurs. While half the state 
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still suffers from the drought of seven years’ standing, the 
Synod of Kansas is determined again to increase the amount 
paid. To effect this, every congregation is obligated to add 
to its secretaries one on stewardship, and this secretary 
should be chairman of the Every Member Visitation Com- 
mittee. 


Overlapping Synods 


In general, the Synod of Kansas approves the principle of 
the merger of overlapping synods on this territory. But it 
felt that sufficient groundwork had not been laid and that 
the time was not here for definite steps. Therefore the 
synod voted to continue the commission to confer with com- 
missioners from the other synods and report back to the 
1940 convention. 

Synod gave a sympathetic ear to, and its approval of, a 
campaign by the trustees of Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., 
to raise $100,000 for a fireproof Home for the Aged. This 
appeal will be made in the year 1940. 

Synod was gratified that the debt of Midland College has 
been refinanced under the amortization payment plan of a 
definite amount per month. This plan obviously throws a 
tremendous strain on the current expenses of the college. 
It was felt by some that synod must recognize this problem 
by an increased share of the apportionment. No doubt Mid- 


‘land College and the other causes of the Church will-receive 


their greatest lasting benefit only by the full payment of 
the Apportioned Benevolence. 

The Committee on Ministerial Education finds a dearth 
of young men preparing for the ministry. The committee 
pursues a plan of personal interviews with men who look 
toward the gospel ministry. 


Support of Harassed Parishes 


The attention of the Home Mission Committee was called 
to a field of service among already established churches 
which are facing temporary adverse conditions. As was said 
by the president in his report, “In view of the seeming im- 
probability of ‘planting a mission a year, the Board’s pres- 
ent policy should be to assist, by supervision and temporary 
grants, such congregations as are in distress, due to economic 
conditions or crop failures, which congregations may be un- 
able to call or continue a pastor of ability, at a respectable 
salary, commensurate with the living standards of the par- 
ticular community.” 

Harmony prevailed among the brethren. Within the Synod 
of Kansas and Adjacent States the year 1939 may show no 
great increase in congregations. But the general spirit of 
the synod insures a firm building of existing congregations. 
The Kansas Synod is settling down and growing up, and 
from now on will be the synod of increasingly substantial 
churches. 

Under the guiding hand of God and the efficient direction 
of President Bard the United Lutheran Church in America 
need worry very little over the synod of “The Sunflower 
State.” 


MONOCOTYLEDONOUS CHRISTIANS 


TuatT is the kind St. Paul talks about—those who develop 
from within—like the palm tree. That ought to give added 
meaning to the psalmist’s song when he sings, “The righteous 
shall flourish like the palm tree.” It is monocotyledonous, 
it grows from the inside. Too many Christians are dicoty- 
ledonous—they grow by adding to the outside, always try- 
ing to grow in grace by adding more good works to the 
outside of their lives, but think very little, if ever, about 
being “renewed in the spirit of their minds.” David had 
the idea when he prayed—“CREATE IN ME A CLEAN 
HEART and renew within me a constant spirit.” 

E. R. McCarey. 
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SOLDIERS OF CHRIST 


“Fight the good fight of faith, lay Dr. 
hold on eternal life, whereunto thou 


art also called.” I Timothy 6: 12a. 


Ir 1s a mistake, a big mistake, to 
suppose that being a Christian and 
living the Christian life simply means 
to bask in the sunshine of God’s love, to feel that God in 
Christ is our loving Father and we are his dear children, and 
that as such we are ever safe in His keeping, relying upon 
that precious promise of His holy Word, that all things must 
work together for good to them that love God. Yes, it does 
mean that; but it means something more than that. It also 
means that if this sweet consciousness, this comfortable 
feeling, is to be kept alive and maintained in our hearts, 
there must be constant exertion and effort on our part to 
keep it alive and to maintain it over against those opposing 
forces that are ever seeking to deprive and rob us of this 
our most precious possession and greatest asset in life, our 
Christian faith. It means, in a word, to fight the good fight 
of faith against the devil, the world and our own flesh, the 
three great enemies of our souls. All through the catechism 
we came upon these three enemies of the Christian life. We 
met them in the Second Article of the Creed as the three 
enemies of our souls from which Christ came to secure and 
deliver us. We met them again in the Lord’s Prayer as the 
three great enemies of our souls that would hinder us from 
hallowing the name of God and prevent His kingdom from 
coming to us. And we came upon them once more in Bap- 
tism, which lays upon us the solemn obligation as children 
of God to keep up a constant warfare against these foes of 
God and man. They have not inappropriately been called 
“the trinity of hell,’ against whose power and cunning 
and treachery we must constantly be on our guard, if we 
would finally prevail and gain the victory. 


The Devil 


The first of these enemies of ours is the devil. Many in 
our day no longer believe in a devil. They scoff at the idea 
of a real personal devil; but observe as you go along in life 
that these people who have somehow outgrown the idea of 
a real personal devil are people, as a rule, who themselves 
are in the clutches of the devil and are doing his bidding, 
living the life that the devil wants them to live, a life which 
is the exact opposite of that which God wants us to live. 

You have been taught from the Word of God that the 
devil is a real personal being, that is to say an unseen being. 
Oh yes, if he always approached us in the form that he is 
often shown to us in pictures, namely, as a big monster with 
horns and hoofs, or as he is spoken of in one place in the 
Bible, so as to bring out the ferociousness of his being, 
namely, “as a roaring lion, who goeth about, seeking whom 
he may devour,” I think the fight that we are to put up 
against him would not be nearly so hard. When we saw him 
thus approaching, I think we could pick up a gun and shoot 
him or a club and slay him. But since he is an unseen foe, 
who comes and puts evil thoughts into our hearts, the mat- 
ter of meeting and combatting him successfully becomes 
infinitely more complicated. No earthly weapons are of any 
use in this conflict. He is a spiritual foe, and he must be met 
with spiritual weapons if we would gain the victory over 
him. That’s how Jesus overcame him out there in the 
wilderness, when immediately after our Lord’s baptism he 
came to tempt Him to give up His idea of becoming the 
Saviour of the world by suffering and dying for us. All 
three of his cunning insinuations were met with a quotation 
from God’s Word. “You say so and so,” said Jesus to him, 
“but God’s Word says so, and by God’s Word I will abide.” 


H. C. Wasmund’s sermon to con- 
firmands is a battle challenge: the foes are 
Satan, the world, ourselves. Dr. Wasmund 
is pastor of Trinity Church, Middle Village, 
Long Island, New York. 


And we read at the end of the story 
of our Lord’s temptation, “Then the 
devil leaveth him, and, behold, angels 
came and ministered unto him.” 

To be sure, the devil can and does 
also come to us by assuming some 
outward body or form. Thus, for in- 
stance, he came to Eve in the Garden of Eden in the form of 
a serpent. And there is no doubt whatsoever that he fre- 
quently comes to us also in human form. I have known him 
to come after a solemn confirmation service in the house 
of God in the form of some unbelieving good-for-nothing 
father, who instead of taking his boy or girl by the hand 
after service and saying, “God bless you, my dear child, 
and help you live the beautiful Christian life that you prom- 
ised to live at God’s altar today,” would say, “Oh, that’s 
all nonsense, all humbug that the pastor has been teaching 
you about prayer and going to church and coming to the 
Lord’s Supper. You can be good without these things.” If 
that isn’t the devil in human form, I’d like to know what it 
is. Be on your guard against him, no matter in what form 
he may come to you. 


The World 

And then there is the world, the wicked, unbelieving 
people, who will tempt you by word and example, by allure- 
ments and threats, to forsake the narrow path that leads to 
the life everlasting. Be on your guard against the fads and 
fashions, against the sayings and doings of the wicked and 
perverse generation, in the midst of which our lot has been 
cast. The world will say to you again and again: “Come 
with us. Swim with the tide. Have a good time. You only 
live once. Enjoy yourself while you’re young. Come to the 
dance and the cabaret. Come to the gay party and the play- 
house. There’s where you'll meet other boys and girls.” 
Yes, but not the kind you want to meet. Don’t meet your 
friends and future life partners there. Meet them at the 
church. Choose your companions from the number of those 
who love the Lord’s house and the place where His honor 
dwelleth. You will be safest in the company of God’s be- 
lieving children, in the company of those who love their 
Lord and Saviour and are daily endeavoring, by God’s help, 
to follow in the footsteps of His holy example. Heed the 
advice of Solomon, who said, “My son, if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.” Follow the example of Joseph, who when 
he was tempted to sin against God declared, “How can I 
do this great wickedness and sin against God?” Think 
nothing, say nothing, do nothing you would be ashamed to 
have those know whom you love and respect, and go no- 
where that you cannot invite your Saviour to go with you. 


Ourselves 

And then last, but not least, there is our own flesh, our 
own sinful heart and nature, which inclines and urges us 
to sin, and against which we must keep up a constant fight, 
if we would prevail and gain the victory. Like the devil 
himself, our sinful heart ever prompts us to evil, and it is 
always easier for us poor mortals to do evil thantto do the 
right. All we have to do is to let ourselves go, as it were, 
and we will be sure to choose and do that which is evil 
rather than that which is good. Like the devil himself, your 
own flesh will tempt you again and again and say, “Oh don’t 
be so foolish as to go to Sunday school and church and the 
Lord’s Table, or even to pray and read your Bible at home. 
You can be a Christian without these things. Look, there’s 
your father, your mother, your older brother and sister, 
your aunt and uncle, and all the other people you know. 
They never go to church, and yet they are Christians. Of 
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course, you will not be told what kind of Christians they are, 
that they are mere imbeciles and mere counterfeits of Chris- 
tians, those having “the form of godliness but denying the 
power thereof.” But no one, be he who he may, has as yet 
been able to live the Christian life, a spiritual life, the life 


_ hidden with Christ in God, without partaking of spiritual 


food, the food of the soul as it is so freely offered in Word 
and Sacrament, any more than one is able to live a healthy 
bodily life without partaking regularly of the food that God 


has ordained to sustain physical life. 


The Weapon 


In order to make my message to you as plain as I pos- 
sibly can, I would say the moment you cease to use the 
means that God in His infinite love has given us to enable 
us to live the Christian life and to fight the good fight of 
faith, namely, the so-called means of grace—the Word of 
God and the Holy Sacraments and prayer—that moment 
you have laid down your weapons of defense and attack in 
the spiritual warfare in which we Christians are enlisted. 
In other words, give up coming to Sunday school, give up 
coming to church, give up coming to the Lord’s Table, give 
up praying and reading your Bible at home, and you have 
given up your weapons with which alone you can hope 
to win the day and gain the victory. These means and 
privileges are not only the means through which we can 
get the necessary strength to fight the good fight of faith, 
but they are the very weapons that we must wield in 
this spiritual struggle against the enemies of our souls, if 
the victor’s crown is ever to be placed upon our heads when 
the conflict is o’er and the battle has been won. We have 
nothing without struggle and effort in this world. To gain 
our daily bread for ourselves and those dependent upon us 
for their support, we must hustle in the sweat of our brow. 
And there is no other way of gaining the crown of life than 
by faithful effort, conflict and struggle as long as we live. 
No fight, no crown. That’s the law of God in this spiritual 
struggle, as it is His law everywhere else in the realm of 
natural things. And so I close my word to you with those 
beautiful words of the poet: 


“OQ watch and fight and pray; 
The battle ne’er give o’er; 
Renew it boldly every day, 
And help divine implore. 


“Ne’er thing the victory won 
Nor once at ease sit down. 

Thine arduous work will not be done 
Till thou receive thy crown.” 


Allies 


And to you, dear parents, sponsors, relatives and friends 
of these children, as well as to all who hear me this day, I 
would say, “Help these children to fight the good fight of 
faith in the sense that we have just spoken of it.” I submit 
and claim that you are a mighty poor help and asset to 
them in this spiritual fight, if you yourself are not fighting 
it and setting them an example how to fight it. As a matter 
of fact, I know that many of you are not fighting at all, but 
simply drifting along in your lives listlessly and haphazardly, 
without any sign of seriousness so far as the eternal wel- 
fare of your immortal souls is concerned. How do I know 
that? I know it because you are not using the means of 
grace, the Word of God and the Holy Sacraments, that alone 
can supply the strength necessary in this fight, and because 
you are not using the only weapons that have been or- 
dained and given unto us by God to wage this spiritual war- 
fare; the Word of God and prayer. You are members of my 
church, Many of you support it with a weekly contribution. 
I say many; not all do. But you don’t come at all or you 
very rarely come to the services that are conducted here 
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THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD 


By Ted Hart, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*Mip THE pitfalls of life—on the roadway to God, 
There’s oft foul disaster ’twixt sky and the sod. 
Like sheep from the sheepfold, full many do stray, 
Cumbered with darkness that hides out the day. 
At nightfall, in meshes of dread and alarm, 
A Voice from the distance bespeaks them no harm, 
Saying, 

I AM THE GOOD SHEPHERD! 


What a joy just to know the Good Shepherd is near, 

Sweet Minstrel of peace, yea, Dispeller of fear! 

The going’s not hard, though the journey be great: 

“Green pastures—still waters”—they soften and sate. 

And e’en though Death’s shadow doth hide in the vale, 

The “rod and the staff’—what comfort they hail! 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD! 


So pressed on all sides by foes that are able— 
See the Good Shepherd preparing His Table! 
Anointing each head with His oil that sustains, 
Healing the hurts and soothing the pains; 
Cup running over with gladdening cheer, 
Bringing to lips that expression so dear: 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD! 


“Goodness and mercy”—they build human hope, 
As they follow each day, e’en to yon slope, 
Where Life’s fainting shadows recede to the Morn— 
Where Shepherd and sheepfold the sunrise adorn. 
Dwelling fore’er “in the house of the Lord,” 
Ever and always the same word is heard: 

THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD! 


Sunday after Sunday and upon all festival occasions, and 
you are rarely, possibly once a year, s¢en at the Com- 
munion Table. That’s not fighting the good fight of faith. 
That’s playing with the enemies of your souls. 

“But,” I hear someone say, “you are mistaken. I pray 
and read my Bible at home.” Glad to hear that, my friend, 
but you will kindly pardon me when I say that experience 
in the ministry has been that those who do not come to the 
house of God to be strengthened to fight the good fight of 
faith are the ones who, with very few exceptions, do very 
little Bible reading and praying at home. If I wanted to find 
out where the Bible is read and praying is being done in the 
homes of this congregation, do you think I’d look for it in 
the homes of those who never, or hardly ever, come to the 
services of the church? No, I’d look for it in the homes 
of those who take their religion seriously enough to come 
with some regularity to service on the Lord’s Day. 

We hear much about the child problem in our day. I 
don’t believe there would be such a problem if we didn’t 
have a parent problem. I can assure you, and I am saying 
it with a heavy heart, that most of these boys and girls 
here are not going to fight the good fight of faith unless we 
parents wake up and encourage them by precept and ex- 
ample to fight it. They are going to follow the course of 
least resistance. It is easier not to read the Bible, not to 
pray, not to go to church and Sunday school than it is to do 
these things. And that’s what a great many of them are 
going to do, in spite of all that they have been taught, wnless 
you are going to wake up and not only urge them to be 
faithful, but set them an example by being faithful your- 
self. At your hands God will one day require the soul of 
this boy or girl of yours, should it go astray and in the end 
be lost, if you fail in your parental duty of setting him or 
her the proper example in this extremely important matter 
of fighting the good fight of faith. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Why Call America “God’s Country” when nearly half of 
our population has not even a formal connection with the 
Christian Church? About 13,400,000 of our children receive 
no religious instruction whatever; 10,000 rural communities 
are churchless; 30,000 communities have no resident pas- 
tors; 1,000,000 of the rural population have no religious 
facilities at all; backward sections of most eastern and mid- 
dle states vie with the hamlets hidden in the mountain 
ranges of the South and West in their lack of decent re- 
ligious instruction; in Utah seven counties are without the 
operation of a single evangelical mission. This list could be 
greatly amplified; there may be some such sore spots in your 
own vicinity. Whoever or whatever is to blame, the duty 
of seeking a cure rests first of all with the church, and the 
direction it should take is indicated by the report that in 
once-religious New England only 40 per cent of the adults 
and the still smaller 33 per cent of the young have even the 
slightest connection with church or Sunday school. Con- 
sider the significance of the report in 11 townships of a 
Michigan county, where 1,005 children are enrolled in 46 
public schools, not one of them is in a church or Sunday 
school. If parents and secular and religious authorities really 
wanted children to be fully intelligent, they would make 
sure the children were under spiritual influence also. 


India’s Port of Bombay, for Years a center of liquor dis- 
tribution for the Far East, has joined the “dry column.” 
The achievement is credited to Gandhi’s crusade and is 
part of his program to make “India dry in three years.” 
With the co-operation of the native All-India National 
Congress, this program has been inaugurated with consider- 
able success in six out of the eleven provinces of British 
India. Just before his recent death, the Gaekwar of Baroda 
entered into an agreement to stop the transportation of 
alcoholic beverages from his state to the adjoining Bombay 
Presidency. This aided and hastened the dry decision for 
the Port of Bombay. 


The Fears That Christianity in Japan might yet become 
a controlled religion have grown steadily stronger. The bill 
to control all religious organizations, now pending in Japan’s 
Parliament, and likely to be enacted into law, will have 
momentous consequences. On the surface, its purpose seems 
to be to provide conditions under which recognized religious 
organizations can hold property in Japan in their own right. 
Dr. W. Axling, a noted missionary authority, thinks this 
would be “a great victory for Christianity,” but there is 
another side to be considered. Under the terms of the pro- 
posed law, each religious group will continue to exist only 
on the approval of the Minister of Education. Among the 
things subject to his judgment and decision are the contents 
of creeds and liturgies; the form and administration of or- 
ganizations; conditions of membership; the work and qual- 
ifications, the rights and powers of the clergy and church 
officials. That seems a heavy and destructive price to pay 
for the privilege of owning property in one’s own right. 


The Chinese Communists Have Been changing their 
earlier attitude toward Christianity. Originally hostile, they 
have more recently been giving unrestricted liberty to 
Chinese Christians to evangelize the people, and to circulate 
among the Communists themselves for the spread of the 
Gospel. Lately one of their generals, formerly a persistent 
and violent foe of Christianity, acknowledged his error to 
one of the missionaries on this wise: “Do you remember 
our past? There were many misunderstandings then. The 
missionaries have helped much in Shensi and Shansi. We 
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are sorry for the misunderstandings of the past, but now we 
want to work with them for the good of China hereafter.” 
In Russia the Communist party is just as hostile as ever to 
the Christian Church, but recently their periodical, The 
Godless, carried this confession of the Soviet Commissar for 
Atheism: “Ever since the beginning of the Revolution, no 
clergyman fears the Internationale; whereas Bolsheviks, 
even up to the present day, experience terror at the sight 
of the Cross.” How strange, to be afraid of a God Who does 
not exist! And yet, how illuminating to the Christian! 


An Open Door is Swinging Inward for the welcoming of 
Jews into Turkey. Usually migrants from another nation 
must depend upon being recognized and acknowledged by 
the consular representatives of the countries they come 
from as a means of entering the country they seek. In the 
present case, of the Jews particularly, especially those com- 
ing from Germany and Austria, the authorities have not 
only sought to catalogue them as “undesirables” at home, 
but have also withdrawn the customary recognition of na- 
tionality necessary for emigrants. This practice has been 
applied not only to Jews but likewise to “Aryans” whose 
wives have a taint of Jewish blood. To meet this situation 
Turkey, with an enlightened sense of humanity and simple 
justice, is contemplating a change in her laws to admit 
worthy migrants, even though they come without the con- 
sular recognition which is really their just due. 


Though England Has Accepted Military conscription as a 
disagreeable necessity, the enactment still has formidable 
and forewarning critics. No less a person than Captain Lid- 
dell Hart, England’s famous commentator on military mat- 
ters, sounds this alarm: “The totalitarian state is the total 
compulsion state, to which the individual is enslaved. For 
us to adopt compulsory service under pressure of their 
(Italy’s and Germany’s) challenge would be a definite sur- 
render of our own vital principles—an admission of spiritual 
defeat. Universal compulsory service is fundamentally in- 
compatible with the claim to be defending the principle of 
individual freedom. To cut off the incentive to freely given 
service is to dry up the life-source of a free community.” 
Even in the happily more remote necessity for a similar 
action in our own country, this warning is worthy of serious 
thought. Government, under a state of war, not only be- 
comes totalitarian in nature and practice, even in a land 
like ours, but a return to democratic processes and priv- 
ileges is reluctantly and imperfectly accomplished after peace 
returns. That has had more than one illustration in Amer- 
ica since the conclusion of the World War, and the present 
European situation has already stimulated prompt prophecies 
of what we may expect in the future. It will be easy to enter 
upon such a course, and to go farther than our authorities 
dared to go a score of years earlier. Totalitarianism is never 
satisfied to be a visitor. 


Soviet Communism Is Gradually Realizing that its per- 
secution of Christianity has failed. A recent article, ap- 
pearing in a Polish periodical of Warsaw, describes the 
activities of Orthodox priests and non-conformist evan- 
gelists. Though ousted from their parishes and barred from 
their churches and meeting houses, they continue to travel 
through the land in which once they held recognized posi- 
tions in religion, but are now registered as craftsmen in 
various trades. This is quite after the manner of St. Paul, 
the tentmaker, and others of the early days of the church’s 
experiences of persecution. It is suggestive to recall that 
in those days congregations often existed as chartered 
guilds. These modern witnesses to the faith do not lack 
opportunities to minister to the spiritual needs of the peo- 
ple, in spite of the fact that only officially registered persons 
may hold religious services in Soviet Russia, and then only 
under many restrictions in chapels closely supervised by 
local Soviet authorities. 
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MORE ABOUT THE CCC’S 


‘) Secretary Arthur P. Black Writes of Objectives, Dates and Connec- 
tions of Church Councilmen’s Conferences 


IN THE two preceding articles in Tue LuTHERAN the fol- 
| lowing specific objectives of the Church Councilmen’s Con- 
ferences were singled out for special emphasis: 


1. To make clear to church councilmen that they really 
are chosen men with a mission, just as truly as pastors 
are. (Read Acts 6: 1-7.) 

2. To urge every church council to devote a definite 
period at each regular meeting to the study of some 
phase of church work—beyond the local parish as well 
as within the local parish. 

3. A systematic follow-up with smaller CCC’s (1) in the 
synod, (2) the District Conference, (3) the local con- 
gregation. 

4. To enlist the active support of every church council in 
behalf of the 100 per cent apportionment (benevolence) 
resolution adopted by the Baltimore Convention last 
October. 

5. To show that in the development of the Promotional 
Plan (of which the CCC’s, like the Group Meetings 
in 1937 and the Pastors’ Institutes, are a part), the 
congregation is the chief beneficiary. 


The Set-up as of April 28 

The growing number of inquiries about the progress being 
made with the set-up in the different synods prompts us to 
submit a complete statement, by synods, as of April 28. By 
the time these lines are read a number of synods whose set- 
up in April was incomplete will have decided upon all dates, 
places, and speakers. It looks at this writing as though all 
the CCC’s throughout the Church will have been arranged 
for not later than June 1. That means the leaders will have 
all summer to work up attendance for the fall meetings, 
beginning early in September. With the fine spirit of co- 
operation evidenced on all sides the CCC’s bid fair to result 
in great good to congregations, synods, and the U. L. C. A., 
alike. In the following summary all set-ups are complete 
except where otherwise stated: 


California: Dates, places and leaders for three meetings in 
May. 

Canada: One in connection with meeting of synod, June 6, 
and others in early fall. 

Central Pennsylvania: Dates, places and leaders for eleven, 
in fall. 

Florida: One in connection with meeting of synod, June 12; 
three others later. 

Georgia-Alabama: One in Springfield, Ga., and one in 
Atlanta the first week in February 1939. 

Illinois: Dates, places and leaders for eleven last of Sep- 
tember. 

Indiana: Dates, places and speakers for eight last week in 
September and first week in October. 

Iowa: Dates, places and speakers to be decided upon at 
meeting of synod, May 8-10. 

Kansas: First week in September; dates, places and leaders 
not yet arranged for. 

Kentucky-Tennessee: Dates, places and leaders for three in 
May. 

Manitoba: Arrangements not yet made. 

Maryland: Dates and places for seven; speakers not yet 
selected. 

Michigan: Dates, places and leaders for four, last week in 
October. 

Midwest and Nebraska, Jointly: Dates, places and leaders 
for ten, last week in September and first week in 
October. 

Mississippi: To be taken care of by president of synod in 
June or Sevtember. 
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New York: Dates, places and leaders for twenty-seven, in 
October. 

North Carolina: Set-up in initial stages. 

Northwest: One in ‘connection with meeting of synod, first 
week in May; four week of June 18; president of synod 
to take care of all outlying congregations. 

Nova Scotia: One in connection with meeting of synod, 
June 23. 

Ohio: Dates and places for seventeen, October 16 to 27, lead- 
ers to be selected at meeting of synod, May 22 or directly 
thereafter. 

Pacific: One in connection with synod at Medford, May 9; 
others in Portland and Seattle later. 

Pennsylvania Ministerium: Dates, places and leaders for 
thirty in September and October. 

Pittsburgh: To be set up at meeting of synod, May 22, or 
directly thereafter. 

Rocky Mountain: One in connection with meeting of synod, 
May 16; others later. 

South Carolina: One in Central Conference last week in 
January 1939; others in early fall. 

Texas: Three on successive Sunday afternoons, June 4, 11 
and 18. 

Virginia: Fourteen, last week in September and first week 
in October several leaders yet to be selected. 

Wartburg: Dates, places and leaders to be selected at meet- 
ing of synod first week in June. 

West Virginia: One in Wheeling and one in New Haven 
between June 18-June 30; and one additional not yet 
decided upon. 


Please Remember 

The CCC’s, like the Group Meetings and the Pastors’ In- 
stitutes, are being set up through regularly organized chan- 
nels. There is no new organization, no new machinery, and 
as much of the detail work as possible is left in the hands 
of presidents of synods, presidents of conferences, and local 
leaders of their own choosing. 

Our Committee of Executive Secretaries is undertaking to 
supply an outside speaker for practically all CCC’s, and is 
planning for one leader to carry through the entire program. 

It is the earnest desire of our committee that the CCC’s 
will serve as a spur to promote interest in the annual Every 
Member Visitation, the Parish and Church School Board 
program, and the evangelism program being sponsored by 
the Board of Social Missions, all three of which will receive 
consideration throughout the Church during September and 
October. 

Discussion rather than straight lectures is being urged in 
all CCC’s. Any councilman who has a question to ask, a 
suggestion to make, or an experience to relate will be ex- 
pected to make his contribution. 


THE GLORY OF THE LORD 


By William James Robinson, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE HEAVENS declare the glory of the Lord 
In grandeur man can never comprehend; 
For all His wondrous works are in accord 
And truth and beauty in His glory blend. 
The heavenly bodies move in unison 
Delighting in devotion to His will; 
Their harmony transcends comparison 
And gladly every wish of His fulfill. 
His realm extends throughout infinity 
And there He reigns forevermore supreme. 
He rules the universe by one decree, 
And angels make His majesty their theme. 
It fills all thoughtful men with profound awe, 
And they delight in His most gracious law. 
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AS LUTHERAN STUDENTS SEE IT 


Letters to Secretary Gould Wickey Reveal Impressions from College Life 


THE CHURCH-RELATED COLLEGE 
By Albert T. Keyser, Wagner College, 1940 


Tue church-related college holds a unique position in 
developing character. It builds character through its supreme 
evaluation of the personality as an end in itself. This is my 
personal conviction and experience. A student is prepared 
to accept his responsibility in the church, home, and com- 
munity. In this respect my happiest experiences are my 
conversations and relations with the faculty. 

Furthermore, as I have myself learned, the church-related 
college seeks to present all the conflicting problems of this 
complex universe, but does not stop there leaving the stu- 
dent with the feeling, “Whither shall I turn?” The Chris- 
tian college endeavors to acquaint us with the Way, Who 
offers us a life victorious. Unconsciously we come to a fuller 
appreciation of the democratic spirit plus. That is, not simply 
a democracy based on the relationship of man to man, but a 
democracy centered in the consciousness of a Living 
Presence. 

The daily chapel services are, to me, the integrating force, 
for it is during this time that I have the opportunity to have 
deep fellowship with my colleagues. Both faculty and stu- 
dents co-operate in making this experience interesting, in- 
structive, and elevating. The Music Club and International 
Relations Club play an integral part in making these pro- 
grams. During recent weeks we have heard such men as 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church; 
Dr. A. J. Muste, director of Labor Temple; Ludwig Lore, 
the columnist; Dr. Ellingwood, author of No Place Like 
Home; Missionary Amelia Brosius of India, Dr. Pennington 
Haile, Dr. Hanns Lilje, executive secretary of the Lutheran 
World Convention, and many others who are authorities 
in their respective fields. 

The students regulate their own activities through the 
student body organization under the direct supervision of 
the College Council. In this way we share our respon- 
sibility in all matters pertaining to college life. In 1935 an 
honor code was instituted to “make more practicable the 
Christian ideals of the college.” 

Distinctively religious activities are sponsored by the 
Lampadia Council. These activities take form in the Lu- 
theran Student Association, the Canterbury Club, the 
Prayer Group, visits to institutions, chapel programs, Tues- 
day evening devotions. During the past Lenten season, the 
council sponsored a series of devotions on the theme, The 
Places of the Passion Story, and a series of five discussions 
on the Religious Significance in World Affairs. Active par- 
ticipation in local churches is strongly encouraged. Thus 
character is developed as a normal expression of an essen- 
tial Christian community. 


JUST ANOTHER CONFERENCE 
By a Student Leader Who Was Present 


THE CONFERENCE was a success from every point of view 
except, possibly, one. The one feature which caused per- 
sonal concern was this: there was difficulty in achieving 
the sort of practical harmony among the leaders which is 
imperative if the average student is to have conclusions 
that can be utilized. Dr. Blank gave heavy, uncritical (I 
am choosing my words carefully) doses of Barthianism, 
and our keen minds from the university and from the sem- 
inary almost crashed head-on, intellectually speaking. Of 
course, there is always an advantage in having a sincere and 


sharp statement of differences in point of view, and perhaps 
all was for the good. 

One observation appears to me to be in order, and I 
make it herewith for future reference: for more than a year 
the idea has been growing in my mind that perhaps the 
overwhelming problem facing my generation of Lutherans 
in America and the world is that of stating our essential 
convictions in contemporary terms that shall be valid for 
thought and vital for life. We are in a most unenviable 
position when we have increasing groups of people who, 
taking vastly different and quite incompatible positions, 
claim with equal boldness and intolerance that this or that 
is the only form twentieth century Lutheranism can take. 
I cannot refrain from drawing deep encouragement from 
the long and profitable conversation I had with Dr. Lilje 
last fall, during which fervent agreement was expressed on 
this and other matters. 


THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
By William Sprenkel, Pennsylvania State College, 1939 


Ir 1s difficult to state, if statement is possible, just what 
the Lutheran student can or should contribute to the campus 
Christian Association as a Lutheran student. He must con- 
tribute first and primarily as a Christian student and sec- 
ondly as a Lutheran student, if the purpose of the Chris- 
tian Association is to be achieved. 

If the campus Christian Association is of the type com- 
posed basically of a federation of the various church-re- 
lated student groups, the Lutheran student gives to the 
group substantially that which he gives to the Lutheran 
Student Association. On campuses where the campus Chris- 
tian Association is entirely separate from the denomina- 
tional groups, he must contribute essentially as a student 
with no special denominational leaning. (This is not to say 
that he is to give up his Lutheranism—far from it.) Ehis 
need of an undenominational viewpoint is valuable in many 
respects. As an individual who for various reasons finds that 
the Lutheran Church fits his aptitudes and fills his needs 
more adequately than some other church, he must in the 
Association learn to view the Christian challenge as a whole, 
and not only through denominational eyes. If he is to do this 
intelligently, it is necessary that he be able to interpret to 
others in the Christian Association just what the Lutheran 
point of view is. 

In short, he may contribute a living example of the uni- 
versality of the Christian hope and faith—as represented 
in the Christian Association—while at the same time finding 
the deepest meaning on specific religious questions in the 
doctrine and practice of the Lutheran Church. With this 
type of Christian Association on the campus the Lutheran’ 
Student Association usually represents and should provide 
the opportunity for specific church-related education and 
energy outlet. 

Most campus ‘Christian Associations desire to have the 
students participating in their activities also interested in 
their own church-related group. Unfortunately, in many 
Christian Associations no definite provision for this link 
exists. Lutheran students who have already sensed the need 
for action in both denominational and undenominational 
groups can easily find those Lutheran students who are 
interested in the Christian Association but who are not con- 
nected with the local Lutheran group. By helping students 
to keep in touch with their church, we can build a finer 
understanding of the Lutheran Church which will result 
in a greater contribution to that Church after graduation. 
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PERSONAL VALUES 
By Virginia M. Gehr, University of Pennsylvania, 1939 


Two years of my college life were spent at a church- 
related women’s college and the remainder has been spent 
at a large university. No matter what the nature of the 
college, however, specific Christian work among students 
is, to my mind, of value in three main ways—adjustment, 
association and application. 

From the first day of her freshman year a student must 
make adjustments. Modern academic life at college pro- 
ceeds at a feverish pace and seems to become more stren- 
uous as life itself grows more complex. Campus religious 
connections can be of the greatest aid in helping a student 
to adapt herself to surroundings and situations. 

In addition college associations are vital to the individual 
both while she is on campus and after she has left. Here 
I believe the church’s influence can be widely extended! 
Students who meet and associate with other students of 
similar religious beliefs (though denominations may differ) 
find that they have much in common. The foundations which 
the church can lay for good, wholesome associations on the 
campus can be firm and lasting. 

Christian campus work affords the individual student the 
chance for the application of Christian principles and beliefs 
to her own life. For many students, during the freshman 
year, religion is most definitely challenged. Christian work 


\ _ on the campus can and does provide the student with the 


opportunity of stopping to take stock of herself and to see 
whether she is meeting the challenge adequately. 


U. L. C. A. PROTEST APPROVED 


READERS OF THE LUTHERAN will recall that the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church at its April meeting 
authorized President Knubel to oppose to the United States 
government any arrangement with Vatican City that would 
establish in fact or in equivalent an American Embassy 
for the papal government. The Christian Century in a recent 
issue carries the following comment: 


Lutherans Protest American 
Representation at Vatican 


“The executive council (Executive Board) of the United Lu- 
theran Church spoke only for the million or more members of 
that church, but it also expressed the sentiments of many mil- 
lions of Protestants in other churches and of other millions of 
Americans in no church, when it gave formal utterance to a 
protest against the action of President Roosevelt in sending Am- 
bassador Kennedy as a representative to the coronation of Pope 
Pius XII. It was explained at the time that Mr. Kennedy went as 
a personal representative of the President, not of the govern- 
ment. This is a futile and unworthy subterfuge. There is a 
sense in which every ambassador is a personal representative of 
the President, but this does not mean that ambassadors are not 
representatives of the government. Mr. F. D. Roosevelt, Amer- 
ican citizen, has no occasion to be represented either at the 
coronation of a pope or at the Court of St. James. President 
Roosevelt, executive head of the government of the United States, 
may properly be represented at any court or any occasion of 
which the government of the United States takes official cog- 
nizance, and not elsewhere. The Lutheran protest goes beyond 
this single incident. It includes an apprehension that there may 
be a plan to send a regularly accredited American diplomatic 
representative to the Vatican. That such a project exists in the 
minds of Roman Catholic leaders is beyond doubt. Whether the 
President is favorable to it is a matter about which everyone 
can form his own opinion in the light of such evidence as is 
available. But there is no doubt whatever as to what the ma- 
jority of the American people think about it. They think that, 
if a church wants to be considered a spiritual institution not 
attempting to exercise a foreign influence upon the American 
government, it cannot properly be treated as itself a government 
with which ours may have diplomatic relations on equal terms.” 
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MORE AND BETTER PLANNED WORK 


Board of American Missions Urged to Intensify Ministration 
in Rural Areas 


A WARNING that the quality of American manhood and 
womanhood will decline sharply within the next generation 
unless progressive steps are taken immediately to avert this 
calamity was expressed by the Rey. Dr. Martin Schroeder 
of Lincoln, Nebr., during the recent Atlantic City meeting 
of the Executive Committee of the Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. Dr. Schroeder is the 
rural work representative of the Board and is widely recog- 
nized as an authority in his field. 

The reason for the alarming tendency, according to Dr. 
Schroeder, is that the birth rate among Americans best 
qualified—economically, physically, and intellectually—to 
propagate the race is more than forty per cent below the 
rate necessary for the perpetuation of the race. At the pres- 
ent time this deficiency is being compensated for by these 
groups least qualified to benefit mankind. 

“Urban and rural populations illustrate this trend,” he 
said. “Urban birth rates are so low that cities cannot main- 
tain their populations without a constant influx from rural 
communities. And because of inadequate opportunities the 
best of the young men and women in the rural areas are 
moving to the cities.” 

Dr. Schroeder urged the Church greatly to intensify its 
ministrations in rural areas and to project a specific rural 
life program. “At the present time the government is far 
ahead of the Church in salvaging the character of rural 
youth,” he said. 

Further evidence in support of his contention was offered 
by Dr. Schroeder when he presented the results of a com- 
prehensive survey indicating that city churches inevitably 
fail within a few years after the failure of church work in 
the surrounding rural areas. 

In his opinion the only remedy lies in the projection of a 
long-range intensive program of rural education and im- 
provement. “In this program the Church has a duty to lead 
the way with spiritual training,’ he said. Although the 
American population is as much rural as it is urban, Dr. 
Schroeder declares that only one-fifth of American resources 
is being made available to the rural population. He main- 
tained that “if the destiny of America coincides with the 
destiny of rural America—and population trends indicate 
that this premise is valid—then we must adjust present pro- 
grams. Rural youth must enjoy all the opportunities of city 
youth, and he must learn to love the soil. Then we may 
possibly avert a catastrophe.” 

In discussing the Mission Board’s constant need of qual- 
ified men for the ministry—the result of a shortage that has 
been growing steadily more actute during the past few years 
—the Rev. Dr. Zenan M. Corbe of New York City, executive 
secretary of the Board, also emphasized the need of “capable 
men with the courage of their convictions who will con- 
stantly oppose the growing pagan world forces. They must 
be men who will face martyrdom if necessary.” 

A stern rebuke to all churches which promote worldly 
activities to the exclusion of real spirituality was voiced 
by the Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, evangelism secretary of the 
Board. In condemning the practices of some churches he 
said, “Churches are not dead. They have life, but it is not 
evangelical life. It is worldly life. Some.are trying to keep 
churches alive through transfusions of worldliness: bazaars, 
suppers, concerts, recreational activities.” 

He also assailed congregations “that represented the mod- 
ern sophisticated approach to religion.” “It is becoming clear 
in these days of stress and turmoil,” he said, “that the only 
Church that will survive is a spiritual Church, whose mem- 
bers have a real devotion to Christ... . Clearly our task is 
to make our Church such a source of spiritual power that 
people will not be able to stay away.’—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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MAJORITIES AND THE PEOPLE 


HAavE you read recently the thirtieth chapter of the Book 
of Proverbs? Even if you looked at it last week, it will 
doubtless stimulate your thinking to turn to it now. 

It expresses a philosophy of wisdom based on averages. 
Among its sentences is the more often quoted than accepted: 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches.” The writer adds 
significantly, “Feed me with food convenient for me, lest 
I be full and deny thee, and say, ‘Who is the Lord?’ or lest 
I be poor and steal and take the name of my God in vain.” 
The setting of these inspired sentences is among extremes. 
A generation disobedient to parents is cited. Contentment 
with a state of low morality, the pride which is fed by sociai 
prominence and trust in military might, regardless of jus- 
tice, are also mentioned as conditions to be feared. Prin- 
ciples of morality and of good conduct that have been de- 
rived from common experience are implied by warnings 
against their disregard. 

It is perhaps true that the average man is arrived at by 
statistics and not by the processes of birth and nourishment. 
He is the member of an average family. He receives an 
average income and he is rated as “one of the common 
people.” We are not as much concerned about the name 
given him as we are that he should be a sufficiently large 
proportion of the entire population to have the final “say” 
in all issues of his day that are vital to his fellowmen, his 
religion and his country. What was taught fifty years ago 
in our common schools to the people is still true. Our 
stability as a nation, as a church and as a generation of 
people is proportionate to the size, intelligence and alertness 
of this “middle class” who are not geniuses nor degenerates 
but “average men and women.” 

To Abraham Lincoln is ascribed the observation that 
God must love the common people, because He has made 
so many of them. We wonder whether the reverse of that 
rather sentimental dictum is true. May a nation, a gen- 
eration, or a community (village or church) lose the favor 
of God by surrender to a class? By surrender we mean 
the adoption of a philosophy of life and duty that must: first 
satisfy a minority before its benefits can filter through 
artificially installed barriers to reach the plane of the mul- 
titude. We cite remote and comparatively harmless “illus- 
trations: the caste system of India that»puts a phase of 
priestcraft in the foreground. Something similarly harmful 
to the general good is charged against China’s reverence 
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for a small group of scholars and Japan’s enthronement of 
the warrior and the warrior’s choice of social forces. Once 
it was said of England that her peril as a nation lay in the 
absence of a middle class. The essential promise of con- 
tinuance in the government by democracy which was set up 
in America lay in its location of authority and power in 
the common people. The application of our Christian re- 
ligion to the release of man from the burdens of his sinning 
lies in the universal priesthood of believers and the limita- 
tion of those set apart by ordination to an officially pre- 
scribed administration of the means of grace. 

We offer for the consideration of our readers the propo- 
sition that the greatest danger to our institutions of church 
and state is not invasion nor any form of attack by a 
European or Asiatic power. Our strength lies in a middle 
class who are both numerous and intelligent. Whatever 
tends to break down the contacts of the “common people” 
with the purpose and nature of current issues; whatever 
saps their stamina by curtailing their freedom of faith and 
conscience; whatever befogs the relationships between the 
leader and those led so that the glory of the leader is given 
precedence over the means of reaching a goal and of receiv- 
ing the crown; or, in short, whatever inverts the majority 
and the minority groups of people becomes an enemy that 
is not less deadly because it is disguised as a benefactor. 

We suggest the careful scrutiny of the press, the radio and 
the movie productions in the United States. Let us see to it 
that their allegiance is directed to the common good. And 
something more than ultimate good intentions must be ap- 
parent. If the stream of action for social betterment must 
irrigate some economic, racial or ecclesiastical area before 
it reaches the service of the great middle class, it rarely 
does much good. 


A VERY OLD CHRISTIAN CUSTOM 


Paut in his letter to the Romans which he wrote from the 
city of Corinth in Greece stated that the poverty of Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem had become known to those of the same 
faith in Macedonia and Achaia and that the Gentile brethren 
of those places had been inspired “to make a certain con- 
tribution to the poor saints which are at Jerusalem.” This 
they gave to Paul to convey and distribute. It is, so far as 
we know, the first record of the manifestation of inter- 
national and inter-racial relief work. 

Paul found in this contribution of aid to the poor in the 
mother congregation of Christians one reason for daring to 
go back to Rome. That constitutes a precedent for putting 
a visible, material ministry of assistance to the needy in the 
same class with witness-bearing by verbal and written testi- 
mony. It places the seal of apostolic approval on what for 
lack of a better phrase we call saving the bodies of those 
who have souls. Or if you prefer a modern definition, you 
can call it implementing God’s love for those whose prayers 
ascend to Him and are heard. In another sense, such min- 
istrations illustrate the definition of the Church which Paul 
wrote—‘Now ye are the body of Christ and members in 
particular.” In giving alms in the name of a disciple of the 
Lord Jesus, we become His hands. 

We cite this incident in the life of the early church and 
mention immediately afterwards the appeal to aid our fel- 
low believers in the Gossner Mission: it is in India, but 
probably easier for us to reach in these days than was Jeru- 
salem from Corinth in Paul’s time. Undoubtedly we shall do 
our Lord’s will when we send a contribution to 39 East 35th 
Street, New York, addressed Lutheran World Service Ap- 
peal. It is wise to act now by advising each congregation 
of the need and of the propriety of a prompt offering of 
money. Thus not only a brother’s need will be satisfied, but 
an inviting demonstration of the-reality of Christian fellow- 
ship will appear to India’s:pagan people. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


On Sunpay, May 7, we served as “supply pastor” for a 
congregation whose parish is in the heart of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania. To arrive at our destination from 
Philadelphia required three mechanisms of transportation, 
a train, a trolley and a bus. Had the weather been rainy, 
or the month January, the impressions made upon us by the 
trip might not have been so penetrating. But when a day 
early in May gives one an opportunity to see “the country” 
one must be either blind or stupid to be irresponsive. Late 
that night we heard Mr. Cameron on the Ford radio program 
eulogize the evidences of life which nature annually pre- 
sents to us, and we decided that he had ridden through 
some of Michigan’s countryside and had seen the green 
fields, the flowering orchards and the fertile soil awaiting 
the drill of the farmer. 


Man’s Place in the Scene 

It is both true and reasonable that man should be given 
a highly creditable place when one meditates upon the 
attractiveness of the country. We refer again to Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, not because it is the only rural beauty 
spot in North America but because it is the last one we have 
been permitted to see. It has greatly improved in appear- 
ance since its primeval forests were removed and since 
industrious settlers made it productive in the service of 
humanity. Nature arouses in us an emotion of beauty, but 
until its forces and resources are put under man’s dominion, 
it lacks loveliness. Its forests show the scars and debris 
of storms. Its animal life is subjected to a struggle for 
existence in which the strong subsist at the expense of the 
weak. Only under the dominion of man, the master, do we 
have the fulfillment of the Creator’s design for the earth’s 
resources. They “run wild” until subdued, cultivated, given 
purpose. 

Man’s Lack of Understanding 

There is a line in Heber’s missionary hymn, “From Green- 
land’s Icey Mountains,” to which vigorous objection was reg- 
istered two or three decades ago; it reads, “Where only man 
is vile,’ and is contrasted with the spicy breezes and the 
pleasing prospects of the island of Ceylon. Now evidence is 
not lacking that the human inhabitants of that part of the 
earth are far from exhibiting the ideals of human nature 
that would show their superiority over their environment. 
Our reference cyclopedia tells us that the inhabitants of the 
island “had large buildings profusely adorned with carved 
stone at a time when the inhabitants of Britain knew no 
grander habitations than huts of wattle and mud.” From 
that statement it is obvious that considerably more progress 
has been made by the Britons than by the Singalese. The 
latter top out their culture by an elaborately built temple 
in which the worshiper can express devotion to a tooth of 
Buddha. No one could deem that superstition significant 
of human superiority. 

But where God’s design is recognized by man His 
creature—that is, where he accepts the relation to earth and 
its contents that his Creator designed him to occupy—then 
the loveliness of service is accomplished. Man takes from 
mountain and valley the raw materials for a culture that 
continuously develops in commodities of merit. Nature’s 
inexhaustible energies are explored by the scientist and 
implemented by the inventor. Through man’s dominion 
nature is adjusted and softened. It gains the beauty of 
purpose through the loveliness of service. 


A Great Convention 
Tue long+awaited, oft-prayed-for reunion of the major 
portions of the Methodist Church will have reached and 


passed the stage of convention legislation before this issue 
of THE LUTHERAN reaches its readers. What they significantly 
and irenically call The Uniting Conference began in Kansas 
City, Missouri, April 26. At this date (May 9) the report 
of an early adjournment has been given to the secular press. 

The “front page news” from the convention is coalescence 
into one ecclesiastical organization of three groups of Chris- 
tians who recognize John Wesley as their founder. The 
Wesleyan movement began in England and reached the 
stage of organization in 1739. The ineffectualness of the 
Anglican Church had reached a stage in which correction 
was called for and the Wesleys with their contemporaries 
were the divinely empowered means to restore vigorous, 
militant discipleship, but at the cost of a schism in the 
Church of England. 

The first Methodist church in America was erected in 
1768 with Philip Embury as its pastor. He and his congre- 
gation were Irish. So also was Robert Strawbridge who 
assembled a small company in Frederick County, Mary- 
land, at about the same time. 

John Wesley, who lived from 1703 to 1791, was not per- 
sonally sympathetic with the colonists in the American Rev- 
olution but in 1784 he established the rite of ordination, and 
in December of that year the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was formed at a conference that met in Baltimore, Maryland. 

Methodism grew in America with great rapidity. “In 1799 
there were 61,351 communicants; in 1812 the number had 
increased to 195,357 and in 1920 to 7,867,863.” Its first division 
took place in 1830, when controversies relative to lay rep- 
resentation in the General Conferences and the authority 
of the bishops led to the formation of the Methodist Prot- 
estant group. In 1844 a more serious schism focusing on the 
slavery question was again the cause of a division. Of this 
the Methodist Church South was the result. 

Sister groups of Protestants will rejoice with the Meth- 
odists in their ability to reunite. The influence which they 
can wield when they number seven million in one group 
can be and probably will be a multiple of their respective 
strengths. There is no more imagination in the momentum 
of mass in the realm of social action than in that of the 
physical world. We expect to find great accomplishments 
from the Methodist churches in the next ten years of Amer- 
ican and ecumenical church work. 


Easter to Easter Accessions 

To THE extent that figures can tell the story, the first page 
of this issue gives the total of evangelistic activities in 1,581 
of the parishes of the United Lutheran Church. The num- 
ber of pastors who filled in and returned cards that were 
sent them was 73 short of the quota that would have 
given us an advance of two over last year’s returns. But 
1938’s total of 1,653 is the only record-breaker in our files. 
An examination of the “Decade of Reported Accessions” 
on page one will expose the reason and extent of our dis- 
content. 

If you compare the averages per report of this year and 
1938 you will find that Accessions by Adult Baptism and 
confirmation are slightly more numerous per parish in 1939 
than last year and that Accessions by Letter or Otherwise 
are slightly fewer. The gross average for the two years 
(34.85) is the same. We computed also the gross average 
for the ten years 1929 to 1938. It is 34.19 per report received. 
We comment that during the last eleven years a steady 
average has been maintained—with some fluctuations to be 
sure, but not beyond recovery of interest and encourage- 
ment. The figures offer in our opinion plenty of support 
for our method of catechization and somewhat high require- 
ments for reception into congregations. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


ANANDI’S GREATEST 
TREASURE 


By Stella M. Rudy 


ANANDI gazed at the beautiful temple 
with its bright-colored towers and elab- 
orately carved gopuras. Up the broad 
white steps leading to the temple throngs 
of pilgrims were wearily wending their 
way to their favorite gods. In their hands 
they carried their offerings of ghee (but- 
ter), coconut or other food which they 
laid before the idol. 

Inside the temple there were many idols. 
There was Vishnu, India’s most popular 
god and the oldest of beings; and Lakshmi, 
his wife, goddess of beauty and pleasure. 
There was Krishna, mother Kali, and 
many others. 

Outside, on the lawn around the temple, 
were preening peacocks and chattering 
monkeys, climbing from tree to tree. All 
around the temple there were devout wor- 
shipers bowing before the trees. The gods 
inhabited them, and offerings to these un- 
seen gods were brought and reverently 
offered. 

Before one of the trees a woman was 
kneeling. Anandi, a small Hindu girl, 
hurrying into the temple, heard her earn- 


est prayer as she passed. “Goddess of the - 


Pine Tree,” she cried, “help me as I go 
on my way.” Beside her, on the grass, lay 
a tiny babe which she was taking to the 
temple to sell so that she might have more 
to pay the landlord for the little hut and 
plot of ground on which they lived. 

Anandi paid no heed to the woman, but 
wended her way past other worshipers 
into the temple. She had in her hand a 
ball of ghee which she hurled at one of 
the idols. It stuck there with the gifts of 
the worshipers. Farther on in the temple 
she heard the chanting of priests, and 
saw gay little dancing girls dressed in 
soft silk saris (name of the Indian girl’s 
dress), their glass bracelets and anklets 
tinkling as they swayed in and out. She 
wanted to linger here, but she must hurry. 
She was taking an offering to Lakshmi— 
Granny’s offering, not hers. 

At last she stood before the great idol, 
and, placing Granny’s offering there, she 
sighed and muttered half aloud, “What 
good does it do to take an offering to the 
gods, anyway?” 

Sometimes to Anandi they seemed all- 
powerful, and again they seemed to be 
only pieces of stone. Do they hear the 
cries of all these worshipers? Can they 
really help people? Anandi did not know. 

But there was no time to linger. She 
must hurry home and do the evening 
chores. Water must be carried from the 
well. The evening meal must be cooked. 
Her mother-in-law would be calling be- 
fore she reached home. 

As she drew near the village well she 
saw a crowd of girls all chattering gaily. 
In the midst of the crowd stood Dyah, a 
bright-faced Indian girl of twelve who 
had just come from the Christian school. 
The village girls were questioning her. 


By Mrs. W. L. HuNTON 


“THIS SAME JESUS, WHICH IS TAKEN 

UP FROM YOU INTO HEAVEN, 
SHALL SO COME IN LIKE MANNER 
AS YE HAVE SEEN HIM GO INTO 
HEAVEN.” 


“Watch therefore: for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come.” 


O Christ, our Joy, gone up on high 

To fill Thy throne above the sky: 

To Thee all power in earth and heaven 
As victor o'er the world is given. 


Here in the world below we pray, 

Put all our trespasses away 

And lift up every Christian heart 

By grace to find Thee where Thou art; 


That when the clouds which hide Thee 
burn 

Beneath the Judge’s bright return, 

Thou may’st remit the sentence due, 

And grant our forfeit crowns anew. 


Be Thou our joy, O mighty Lord, 
As Thou wilt be our great reward, 
Let all our glory be in Thee 

Both now and through eternity. 


All praise from every heart and tongue 
To Thee, ascended Lord, be sung; 
All praise to God the Father be 
And Holy Ghost eternally. 
—Tr. D. T. Morgan. 


“Did you like it in school?” they asked. 
“How did it happen that your father, such 
a_ strict Brahmin, allowed you to go? 
Weren’t you afraid the gods would punish 
you for going?” These and many other 
questions they asked. 

Dyah smiled and tried to answer them 
all. She hardly answered one question 
until another was asked. “But, oh, girls,” 


she was saying as Anandi came up, “the 
gods that we Indians have always wor- 
shiped are indeed lifeless. They have no 
power to hurt or harm. There is but one 
living God. He knows all about us—our 
thoughts, our desires, everything. He made 
us and gives us life.” 

Then she told them stories of Jesus—of 
His birth, His life, His death. “God so 
loved the world,” she said, quoting John 
3: 16, “that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

“But the Christians don’t give offerings 
to the gods, nor even to the snake stone,” 
protested one girl. 


“No,” explained Dyah, “they do not need 
to pray to gods of wood and stone. God 
is a living God, and His Son, Jesus Christ, 
died that we might be saved and live. He 
loves everybody. Jesus was born about 
two thousand years ago. It happened one 
night when everybody but a few shep- 
herds was asleep. Then suddenly the 
shepherds saw a light in the sky. It was 
like the golden sunset and everything was 
aglow. The heavens were a rosy hue.” 

Dyah stopped and gazed at the western 
sky, ablaze with colors of rose, orange, 
yellow and turquoise. Then she went on 
to tell them of the message of the angels, 
and the chorus of the angels as the good 
mews was announced that Jesus, the Son 
of God, was born that night. 

Anandi stood listening. She was lost in 
the wonder of it all, when suddenly she 
heard a shrill cry, “Anandi! Anandi!” 
She recognized the familiar voice, and, 
trembling with fear as she picked up her 
water jar, she placed it on her head and 
gracefully started toward home. 

“Coming!” she answered. But as she 
dragged her weary feet along, she sighed 
and thought, “If only I could hear more 
about Jesus!” 

“Who told you to sit on the village well 
and listen to gossip?” growled her angry 
mother-in-law as she struck the girl a 
blow which almost knocked the water jar 
out of her hand. “Don’t you know there 
is work to do, lazy one?” 

Anandi dodged the blow and went on 
with her work as quickly as possible. But 
all the time she kept thinking of that won- 
derful night when Jesus was born. She 
wanted to hear more about the Son of 
God, Who loved her and came into the 
world to die for her. After the brass sup- 
per dishes were washed and placed out- 
side to dry, and her mother-in-law was 
busy with the neighbors, Anandi slipped 
out the door to find Dyah. 


Dyah was at the well, surrounded by a 
group of eager village girls, who listened 
with great attention to the stories of Jesus. 
Dyah seemed so happy. “Her face shines 
with joy,” whispered the girls. 

“If only I could be as happy as Dyah,” 
sighed Anandi. “I wouldn’t mind the 
scoldings and nagging of my mother-in- 
law.” 

Dyah was quick to note the heart hunger 
on Anandi’s face and walked home with 
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her. “I would give ’most anything to be 
as happy as you are,” confided Anandi. 
“I have never had much faith in our life- 
less gods.” 

During the rest of her vacation Dyah 


! told the village girls about Jesus and many 


of them seemed to lose faith in the idols. 
But none was quite so sincere as Anandi. 

On the last evening before Dyah re- 
turned to school, Anandi said, “I can never 
again worship an idol. I believe in Jesus 
with all my heart. But what can I do? 
When my mother-in-law finds it out she 
will beat me and hate me as an outcast. 
What shall I do when she wants me to 
take an offering to Mother Kali, Krishna 
and the other gods? I can’t! I can’t!” and 
she sobbed bitterly. 

Dyah slipped a little Testament into 
Anandi’s hands. “Read this,” she said. 
“It will help you to be strong and fear- 
less.” 

Anandi’s eager hand clasped the pre- 
cious treasure and she tucked it into the 
inner pocket of her sari. “I shall never 
give up Jesus—never,” she said, bravely 
smiling. Then the two girls parted—Dyah 
to go on to school, and Anandi to return 
to her mother-in-law. 

It was only a few months later when 
Dyah was surprised one day to find a 
strange little girl in the school. It was 
Anandi, but how changed she was! Where 
were her jewels, her lovely hair, her bright 
saris? Dyah knew the sad story only too 
well. Anandi was a widow, and therefore 
she was thrust out of the house. She was 
despised and hated by all, and through 
the darkness she fled to the only place in 
the world where she knew she would be 
loved, cared for and welcomed—the mis- 
sion school. 

“But, oh,’ she sobbed as the two girls 
met, “I still have Jesus, and He is worth 
everything to me.”—Junior Life. 


THE HAND A SYMBOL 


It Is wonderful what you can read in 
the hand. For not only is the hand sym- 
bolic of man’s worth to himself and to his 
neighbors, but it is the symbol of the 
noblest and the best in life. “The hand,” 
Cicero says, “is the witness of our faith.” 
It is the seal of many a bargain. We swear 
with the uplifted hand. The hand is the 
pledge of friendship. Once the hand 
grasped the weapon in warfare and savage 
conflict. Now the empty right hand reach- 
ing out to grasp the empty right hand of 
another has become a symbol of comrade- 
ship. Hands are channels through which 
love and trust run. I remember once hear- 
ing Bishop McCabe sing “My Mother’s 
Beautiful Hands.” You will never forget 
it if you have heard it. 


“T almost weep when looking back 
To childhood’s distant day, 

I think how those hands rested not 

‘ When mine were at their play. 

I’ve looked on hands whose form and hue 
A sculptor’s dream might be, 

Yet are these aged, wrinkled hands 
Most beautiful to me.” 


The deaconess who told the dying little 
girl in the slums who had mothered her 
parentless brothers and sisters until her 
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frail little body broke, “Just show Jesus 
your hands,” summarized a faith which the 
world is ready to eulogize and Christ is 
sure to honor. So it is that the hand can 
express all the finer things of the spirit. 
—J. Lane Miller in Epworth Herald. 


WHAT'S THE USE? 


WHEN THE burden seems too heavy 
For the aching back to bear, 

When we falter “neath the chafing 
Of the trouble and the care, 

When we want to quit the contest 
And we search for an excuse, 

There is always this old standby: 
“What’s the use?” 


What’s the use of all the trouble, 
All the sorrow and the pain, 

Of the never-ending struggle, 
And the never-coming gain? 

Must we gird ourselves each morning 
For the fight without a truce? 

Is there never peace or pleasure? 
What’s the use? 


Then the strong man flings his challenge 
And lifts high his battered head, 

Bravely marching forth to battle 
By his flaming courage led; 

Never wavering from his pathway 
Meeting blows or wild abuse, 

Showing scorners manhood’s mettle; 
That’s the use! —William T. Card. 


GOOD SAMARITAN ANTS 


EIGHT-YEAR-OLD Mamie was in a flutter 
of excitement. Grandpa had promised to 
show her something wonderful; he had 
said that she might watch him while he 
“verified one of Sir John Lubbock’s ex- 
periments.” 

Mamie didn’t know what grandpa meant, 
but she danced about him while he filled 
a small pan with water and carried it into 
the garden. She was even more puzzled 
when he stopped at an ant hill, lifted a 
little stick on which a number of ants 
were crawling and shook them off the 
stick into the water. 

“Oh, oh! Grandpa,” she said, “don’t! 
You'll kill them!” 

But grandpa only smiled. 

“No, no! Ill not kill them,” he answered; 
“wait a minute and see what happens.” 

In a very little while he took the half- 
drowned ants from the water and placed 
them near the hill. Mamie was bubbling 
over with curiosity, and stood first on one 
foot, then on the other. 

“Oh, Grandpa!” she cried, seizing his 
hand, “what will happen?” 

Grandpa said nothing, but smiled down 
into the impatient little face and pointed 
to the ant hill. Some ants came out and 
crawled away. Mamie watched them a 
long time, but saw nothing wonderful, 
then she looked up at grandpa. His face 
brightened as another ant issued from the 
hill. Mamie began watching again. The 
ant took the same path the others had 
taken, but suddenly it stopped and seemed 
to be looking at something. Then Mamie 
remembered the half-drowned, uncon- 
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scious ants, and saw that it was looking 
at them. 

“What’s he going to do?” she exclaimed 
in an excited whisper. “will he—?” 

But the ant had evidently satisfied its 
curiosity, for it went on. Before Mamie 
had time to say anything more, other ants 
came along, and, seeing their unconscious 
brothers, stopped and looked at them. Then 
they began moving quickly about, and 
Mamie gave a little shriek of delight. 

“Grandpa, Grandpa! They’re going to 
take them home, and give them something 
to make them well!” 

And, sure enough, the active little in- 
sects were carrying the unfortunate ones 
back home, and soon disappeared through 
the little opening in the hill. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Mamie. “I must go 
quickly and tell mamma about the ex— 
what will you call it, Grandpa?” Grandpa 
was writing in his notebook, but he looked 
up as she spoke. 

“It’s a long word,” he said, ““experi- 
ment.” Then he went on writing, and 
Mamie, who had no idea what the long 
word meant, ran into the house, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Oh, Mamma, grandpa let me see an 
exper-i-ment, and ants are just like the 
men in the Bible: There are priest ants 
and Levite ants, then there are some Good 
Samaritan ants, too!”—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


AFTER washing woolen blankets, rinse 
through several waters and do not wring 
them out, but hang up “dripping.” 


“CLEANING WinDOw SHapbEs. White win- 
dow shades may be cleaned with mag- 
nesia. Spread a sheet on the floor, unroll 
the shade, and with a soft cloth scrub the 
shade with magnesia and water. After 
treating one side, turn the shade over and 
clean it in the same way. This method 
removes the dirt very satisfactorily, and 
renews the shade at a cost of about ten 
cents. 

“Shades may be renewed by stretching 
them on a flat surface and giving them a 
coat of flat paint.” 


SMILES 


Motuer—James, why are you late? 

James—Teacher kept me. 

Mother—Why? 

James—lIn class she asked me how many 
teeth a person has, and I said, “A mouth- 
ful? 


THERE is no way of being delivered from 
this life of self but one; we must follow 
Christ, set our hearts upon Him, listen to 
His teachings, give ourselves up every day 
that Christ may be in all of us, and by the 
power of Christ the denials of self will be 
a blessed, unceasing reality. Never for one 
hour do I expect the Christian to reach a 
stage at which he can say, “I have no 
self to deny.” His fellowship with the 
cross of Christ will be an unceasing denial 
of self every hour and every moment. 

—Andrew Murray. 
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Alcohol and the Home 


By Precept and Example the Bible Votes Against Beverage Alcohol 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Jeremiah 35: 5-10; Ephesians 5: 15-21; 6: 1-4 
The Sunday School Lesson for May 21 


Ir IT Is true that “whatever does no 
good does harm,” then plenty of thoughtful 
people find it illustrated in beverage 
alcohol. Seek as they may, they can find 
no trace of the good it does, and but little 
observation shows up its harm. The legaliz- 
ing of alcohol plus the nearly $24,000,000 
‘spent to advertise alcoholic beverages in 
1938 plus the praise of the liquor business 
as an economic asset, since it pays annually 
well over a billion dollars in federal and 
local taxes, are bound to affect the homes 
and everybody related to homes. Liquor 
business seems to have a free hand in 
press and public speech, billboard and 
radio, to make liquor easily accessible and 
spread its sale as widely as possible. Pop- 
ularizing the drinking habit has succeeded. 
The per capita consumption of intoxicating 
liquors in 1938 was 14.37 gallons. This was 
done at an expenditure of from three and 
a half to five billions of dollars by the 
drinkers. And yet the liquor business is 
worried about its surplus stock. Internal 
Revenue figures, June 30, 1938, show ware- 
houses have 471,159,539 tax gallons, the 
largest amount of distilled liquors so 
stored in the country’s history. ... But we 
turn from endless condemning facts to a 
few Biblical words concerning beverage 
alcohol. 


“Ye Shall Drink No Wine” 


This was the Rechabite rule. Many say 
that is narrow, senseless, a rule that can- 
not, and should not, be followed. How- 
ever, the fact back of the rule deserves 
respectful consideration. This was the rule 
made by Arab Rechab to protect his tribe 
from the weakening, destructive habits of 
the people in the permanent settlements, 
with their houses and vineyards. The 
Rechabites date back to the time of Elijah, 
descended from a Kenite tribe that 
migrated to Palestine with Israel, followed 
the Hebrew faith, and continued their 
nomadic life. One of their chiefs, Jonadab, 
established the Nazarite practice for the 
Rechabites, and they adhered to it so as 
to be separated from the current wicked 
practices. They kept to their tents, thus 
avoiding temptation to indulge in the evil 
ways that were undermining Israel, es- 
pecially under the loose moral and re- 
ligious life during Ahab’s reign. The com- 
mand, “Ye shall drink no wine,” was a 
preventive; the first drink avoided would 
be their best protection from the vice and 
ruin that come with excesses in drinking. 
Their loyalty to this command, which they 
accepted under solemn vow, was proved 
by their refusal to drink wine, even when 
good Jeremiah asked them to do so. They 
defended their teetotalism on the ground of 
their sacred pledge. (Jeremiah used their 
stand as a whip to scourge Israel for 
defiantly breaking the Law of God. Rech- 
abités respected their ancestor’s wish more 
than Israel respected God’s wish“and’ His 
* wise rule.) 
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“Be Not Drunk with Wine” 


In Ephesus converts to Christianity were 
apt to hark back to former pagan practice, 
such as drinking intoxicating wine exces- 
sively in order to become “ecstatic, and 
display a religious fervor.” Paul repudiated 
being filled with wine, no matter for how 
laudable a purpose (a delusion, to be 
sure). They had been taught to be filled 
with the Spirit if they would please God 
and be in His grace. If the old temptation 
to over-indulgence in wine still threatened 
to overcome them, they were to break its 
power by giving themselves to worship 
under the direction of the Spirit. This may 
not be the highest reason for worship, but 
it is eminently valuable as a protection 
against walking in the path of sin. Verses 
19 and 20 are never out of date. Psalms, 
hymns, spiritual songs, and a thanksgiving 
prayer, when sincerely used, become a 
wall between their users and the threats 
of being drunk with wine. The transient 
power that seems to come to the individual 
who drinks quickly passes. Often he dis- 
covers, when too late, that the after-effects 
of drinking are a weakness and depression 
that subject him to further disgraceful 
action. Contact with the true source of 
power that endures, the power that quick- 
ens to useful actions from which there are 
no shameful reactions, comes through be- 
ing filled with the Spirit of God. A life 
that gives itself to gratifying the desires 
of the body soon has no time for the care 
of spiritual desires. 


“Honor Thy Father and Mother” 


Probably there was only an incidental 
thought of the temperance question when 
this.commandment was given to Israel at 
Sinai, or when Paul. used it as “the first 
commandment with promise” in writing to 
the Ephesians; but surely the Christian’s 


THINK OF THESE 


THERE is no effective legal control of the 
liquor traffic; its only restraint is the re- 
fusal of people to drink. 


There are plenty of homes to the credit 
of America in which no alcoholic bever- 
age is even thought about. 


We may laugh at the Rechabites as nar- 
row, Puritanical fools; but we must ad- 
mire their sturdy stand for their promises. 


If only the drinker suffered, beverage 
alcohol might be somewhat tolerated; but 
the severest suffering is by others, such as 
members of his home. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Home Influence. Jeremiah 35: 5-10. 
Influence of Example. Ephesi#ims 5:15-21. 
Parents and Children. Ephesians 6: 1-4. 
Th. Law.-of the Priesthood. Leviticus-10:: 8-11. 
The Mosaic Covenant. Deuteronomy 29: 1-9. 
Sat..A Temperate Youth: Danie]-1 : 8-15. 

- The Godly Home. Psalm 128: 1-6. 
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conception of honoring parents would have 
no toleration for indulgence in beverage 
alcohol. This is true in spite of the ex- 
ample of parents in serving and using in- 
toxicants. “Obey your parents,” is matched 
by, “Provoke not your children to wrath.” 
What right has a parent, broken by the 
strain of excessive drinking, to unqualified 
honor by children? There is a standard 
for parents as well as children; the honor- 
able parents and the parent-honoring chil- 
dren make up the ideal for an enduring 
home. The use of beverage alcohol has 
no endorsement except by those who make 
money out of it or who refuse to see any 
harm in its use. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE CHURCH 


Let Juniors Sing! 


May I talk to you now about our juniors? 
—although I am not sure that this concerns 
The Children of the Church at all. 

I hardly know what you mean. What 
can there be in the way of junior work 
that is not included in The Children of 
the Church? 


Well, in our church a choir for junior 
children was started a year or two ago. 
I do not see how we can have a Children 
of the Church meeting for that age group. 
Yet I do wish they could have some of 
the opportunities that the beginners’ and 
primary groups of The Children of the 
Church are having. Could anything be 
done, do you think, without breaking up 
the choir organization? 

Why, certainly! The Children of the 
Church is planned to meet problems ex- 
actly like yours. If your children can 
come an hour earlier, or stay an hour 
later than the time of their choir meeting, 
there is no reason why they cannot be a 
fine Children of the Church group. 


Well, the children’s choir has always met 
at ten o'clock on Saturday morning. I 
suppose they could come instead at nine- 
thirty, spend an hour in choir work, and 
then another hour in Children of the 
Church activities, 

It seems to me that that would work 
out splendidly. There is no reason why 
the junior Children of the Church leader 
cannot arrange the work of the sessions 
to fit in closely with the interests of a 
choir organization. As a matter of fact, 
singing might be stressed as an expres- 
sional activity of the group, and a good 
deal of their session work tied up with 
what they are doing in music. 


You have given me a new thought. I 
had no idea that The Children of the 
Church could be used in so peculiar a sit- 
uation. Are you certain that this will not 
be objectionable in any way? 

Yes, there is no doubt on that score. 
Every thought, both in the planning of 
The Children of the Church movement, 
and in the preparation of The Children of 
the Church Series of texts, has been to 
include the widest possible difference of 
situation and equipment. 


I wish you would tell me whether you 
think untrained, inexperienced leaders can 
be of any use in this work. 

Tueopore K. FINck. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


ECUMENICAL LUTHER- 
ANISM 


National Lutheran Council and Lutheran 
World Convention Effect Wide 
Co-operation 


Lesson: Isaiah 49: 8-13 


Mr. Ossorne Haucs is the editor of the 
News Bureau of the National Lutheran 
Council. Under his guidance the Lu- 
theran Church witnesses through the press 
of America. He is much more than a pub- 
licity man. He is preacher of the faith 
through the medium of both religious and 
secular newspapers and magazines. We are 
fertunate to secure the following inter- 
view from so competent an authority. 


Tell us something of your life and of 
your present work with the National Lu- 
theran. Council. 


The beginning of the coming summer 
will mark the completion of my second 
year as publicity secretary for the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. During the two 
years prior to my work here I had served 
as editor of a county seat weekly news- 
paper in North Dakota. I had assumed 
that position immediately after my grad- 
uation from St. Olaf College in the spring 
of 1935. My present duties are of a two- 
fold nature: to utilize every honorable 
means in making known the great ex- 
panding spiritual programs of the Church, 
and to stimulate the interest of all Chris- 
tians in tangible and positive results of a 
comprehensive and effective publicity. 


What is the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion which is to meet in Philadelphia? 


The Lutheran World Convention is an 
agency representing the Lutherans of 
twenty-seven nations of the world. The 
gathering to be held in Philadelphia May 
24 to June 2, 1940, will be the fourth since 
the organization of the convention at 
Eisenach, Germany, in 1923. Moved by the 
essential unity of spirit and faith which 
transcended all external differences, the 
convention at the time of its creation 
projected a program of co-operative relief 
in the spirit of brotherly love. The second 
Lutheran World Convention at Copen- 
hagen in 1929 adopted a confessional dec- 
laration to serve as a basis for the pro- 
motion of the farther integration and unity 
of the Lutheran Church. Relief efforts 
were to be continued and developed. Dur- 
ing the 1935 world gathering in Paris, 
France, an even greater and more com- 
prehensive program of world service was 
projected and developed. A special effort 
was also made to reorganize and strengthen 
the administrative end executive organiza- 
tion. It must be remembered, however, 
that the real beginning of the convention 
goes even farther back than 1923. In 
America, the parent organization was the 
National Lutheran Commission for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. On the founda- 
tion laid by this movement the National 
Lutheran Council was built. _ These or- 


ganizations developed an international re- 
lief program on behalf of suffering Lu- 
therans throughout the world. Following 
the organization of the convention in 1923, 
the Council confined its efforts to service 
en behalf of American Lutheranism, while 
the Convention assumed responsibility for 
the international program. 


Has it achieved any real measure of 
Lutheran unity? 


While the Lutheran World Convention 
is not in itself a union, or even a federa- 
tion, of Lutheran churches, it has per- 
formed an immense service in stimulating 
the further integration of Lutheranism 
throughout the world. Before there can be 
fellowship or union, various church groups 
must co-operate and work together—be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with one an- 
other. In this sense the Convention has 
exercised an important influence. 


What will be the outstanding features 
of the Philadelphia program? 


The program for the Lutheran World 
Convention gathering next year will be 
many-sided and varied, but the most im- 
portant function of the delegates attending 
the sessions will be the consideration of 
three studies which will constitute the 
basis for all study and action. Seven lead- 
ing American Lutheran theologians have 
already initiated work on a study, “The 
Church in the World,” under the chair- 
manship of the Rev. Dr. Walton H. Greever, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church. 
Two European theologians will also serve 
as members of this group; but except for 
2 single American representative on each, 
the personnel of the other two commis- 
sions has been chosen from the ranks of 
the leading European theologians. Their 
studies will concern “The Church, the 
Word, and the Sacraments” and “The 
Church and Other Churches.” Each topic 
relates to the general subject, “The Lu- 
theran Church Today.” In the opinion of 
Dr. Greever the commission reports will 
provide “the greatest opportunity the Lu- 
theran Church has ever had to give testi- 
mony to the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion to a world in turmoil and con- 
fusion for lack of understanding of, and 
loyalty to, its fundamentals.” In addition 
to Dr. Greever the American members of 
the committee are the Rev. Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege and Theological Seminary, Rock 
Island, Ill; the Rev. Dr. Bernhard M. 
Christensen, president of Augsburg Col- 
lege and Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
the Rev. Dr. Thaddeus F. Gullixson, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn.; the Rev. Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer of the Philadelphia Lutheran 
Theological Seminary; and the Rev. Dr. 
E. C. Fendt, Capital University, Columbus, 
Ohio. The Rev. Dr. Lars W. Boe, pres- 
ident of St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., 
and a member of the American section of 
the Executive Committee of the World 
Convention, is serving the committee in 
an advisory capacity. 


What can this Convention hope to 
achieve in the face of unsettled world 
conditions? 


Present-day disturbed conditions have 
made it imperative for the Church to take 
inventory of itself. The studies noted in 
reply to the previous question are designed 
to accomplish this. What adjustments must 
the Church make if it is to achieve the 
greatest results? What is the attitude of 
the Church towards present-day ecu- 
menical movements? Of what significance 
are present-day political, economic, social, 
and religious movements to the destiny 
of the Lutheran Church? What are the 
successes and failures of the Church to- 
day? What are its strengths and weak- 
nesses? What basic doctrines must be em- 
phasized and re-emphasized? What is the 
future of the Church? The Church must 
answer these questions. The Word of God 
is the everlasting foundation of the Church, 
but the organized Church is also a human 
institution and sometimes reflects human 
weaknesses. The Church, working and 
progressing on its everlasting foundation, 
must be dynamic, constantly adjusting it- 
self so as best to cope with the problems 
of a changing world. From this self- 
analysis the Church will emerge purged 
and strengthened, better equipped than 
ever before to reach men’s minds and 
hearts with the message of salvation 
through Christ. 


Is there any place for Lutheran young 
people in the program of the Lutheran 
World Convention? 


Details of the Convention program have 
not yet been completed, but unquestion- 
ably Lutheran young people will be given 
a substantial part. A determined effort 
will be made to assemble thousands of 
Lutheran young people from all parts of 
the nation. All phases of Lutheran activity 
will be represented in supplementary pro- 
grams to be conducted in connection with 
the Convention sessions. Foreign and home 
missions, and inner mission groups, men’s 
and women’s societies and federations, 
editorial and statistical organizations, etc., 
will be given opportunity to participate. 


How far is the United Lutheran Church 
committed to the Lutheran World Con- 
vention? 


The United Lutheran Church as such is 
not committed to any findings or pro- 
nouncements of the Convention, but a sub- 
stantial part of the Convention’s financial 
support is provided annually by its mem- 
bers. Every year during the month of 
May the United Lutheran Church conducts 
a financial appeal on behalf of the Lu- 
theran World Convention program. The 
women’s organizations of the United Lu- 
theran Church have also contributed gen- 
erously from year to year. 

* * * * 


To LeapErs: Topic date, May 28. Next 
topic, Recreations that Re-create. 
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‘BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE 


A Popular apologetic by W. H. Shepfer, 
D.D., Defiance, Ohio. The Lutheran Liter- 
ary Board, Burlington, Iowa. 1938. Price, 
$1.50. 


Dr. SHEPFER states in his preface: “In 
surveying the literature on the subject of 
Apologetics we find it most abundant, but 
consisting largely of heavy volumes by 
great scholars for the learned few. We 
have, therefore, felt the need of present- 
ing in popular form a defense of the lead- 
ing doctrines of our faith which have been 
most influenced by the popular books and 
current literature of our time.” “It is our 
hope that this little book may be found 
useful as a study book in adult Sunday 
school classes, Luther Leagues, Parochial 
Schools, etc.” 

The book is written in a modified-ser- 
mon, public-address style. The author sets 
himself the task of proving that our pres- 
ent confused thinking and living are the 
“result of our departure from the faith 
once delivered to the saints; that our 
moral standards have come down as our 
religion has descended to lower levels.” 

The chapters reveal the fact that Dr. 
Shepfer here uses “Moral” in an inclusive 
sense. The several chapters reveal an un- 
conscious quest for a single cause for all 
religious confusion. It is found in the dis- 
coveries of science which have resulted 
from initiative and aggressiveness of ex- 
plorers of the biological and physical uni- 
verse, particularly those of the last cen- 
tury. 

Dr. Shepfer expresses his appreciation 
of the contributions of scientists to man’s 
understanding of life and the world about 
him and to man’s comfort in living. In the 
chapter, “Conclusions,” he cites more than 
twenty-five outstanding scientists as men 
of Christian life and faith, but throughout 
the book insists that a primary motive of 
scientists has been to negate the Bible and 
revealed religion. The author does not 
specifically state his attitude toward a con- 
tinuous, progressive revelation. Whoever 
reads a book must seek the author’s point 
of view and attempt to adopt the author’s 
method of thinking if he is to read with 
understanding and insight. It is like look- 
ing at a landscape—no two people look- 
ing through the same window see the 
same picture and certainly people looking 
at the same landscape through different 
windows, see different views of the same 
landscape. Fortunate is he who describes 
what he sees from his own window and 
impresses one with his appreciation of the 
landscape, but does not attempt to quar- 
rel with his friend in the neighboring win- 
dow because he sees the picture a little 
differently. 

Dr. Shepfer writes generally as he sees 
the landscape. He presents what he sees 
in an inviting manner and calls upon his 
readers to catch something of the same 
point of view that a long life has given 
him. When he so writes he is stimulating, 
inspiring and cheerful; however, when he 
negates the neighbor’s view of the land- 


scape of life he is not so convincing. Not 
that there are gross errors in his facts, 
but rather that he is not so convincing a 
writer when he takes a negative position. 
When he attempts to advance his own 
point of view by negating the others’ 
points of view, he undertakes a super- 
human task with the resulting weakness 
in discussion. 

The chapter titles are intriguing. Among 
the nineteen chapters are to be found 
ones on Reason and Revelation, Proof for 
the Existence of God from Nature and 
Reason, The Bible and the Unsolved Prob- 
lems of Science, The Relation of Bible and 
Science, How Much Do We Know? 

The book is commendable, clearly writ- 
ten and readable. C. G. SHATZER. 


THE DIVINE UNFOLDING 


By Dr. James R. Graham, Jr. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 128. Price, $1.00. 


The author shows how Christ is intended 
to be the head of all things. With the 
possible exception of the days just before 
the flood he puts the present age at the 
very bottom in its realization and appre- 
ciation of the Divine plan. “The Dar- 
winian lie,” as the author sees it, is the 
one basis of the present widespread de- 
fection. 

In explanation of this state of affairs the 
author traces the origin and development 
of Satan’s power. He devotes one chapter 
to the fall of Lucifer and his banishment 
from heaven to this earth. He traces the 
fall of the first parents by which the ruler- 
ship of this world was handed over to 
Satan. 

All Old Testament and church history 
is the account of “the war between the 
seeds” of the serpent and the woman. 

The victory is assured through the death 
of Christ. Death was the divine penalty 
for sin. Christ became incarnate so He 
could die that death. His death could re- 
lease men from that obligation to die. 

The main objective of preaching is not 
conversion but evangelization that the 
number of the elect may be filled up. His 
emphasis is on the second coming of 
Christ. He takes Acts 1: 1-11 as a point 
of departure for the discussion of chiliasm 
rather than the inauguration of the dis- 
pensation of the Holy Spirit. 

The book is pessimistic in tone because 
lacking historical perspective. It is almost 
fanatically other-worldly because it dwells 
upon more or less speculative interpreta- 
tions of Old Testament and Apocalyptic 
passages in preference to the Sermon on 
the Mount and a great deal of the para- 
bolic teaching of Christ. 

Its moral passion and evangelistic zeal 
are inspiring. Many of its insights into the 
inherent weaknesses of modern life and 
trends are wholesome correctives. One 
may disagree with some of the interpre- 
tations and emphases of the book but still 
will be challenged to a truer devotion. 

J. ARTHUR LINN. 
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A New Children’s Day Service 


ENTER INTO HIS COURTS | 
WITH PRAISE 


By MABEL B. FENNER 


ENTER INTO 
HIS COURTS 
WITH PRAISE 


A CHILDREN'S DAY SERVICE 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
‘THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


A service in which all the children may 
have a part. The beginners’ and primary de- 
partments sing; the beginners bring flowers 
for the altar and the primary children bring 
a picture. The juniors and intermediates 
serve as ushers, members of the choir, and 
leaders in the service. The whole congrega- 
tion joins in the worship service and sings 
several familiar hymns. It is a service that 
will make the children feel that they are a 
part of the church and that they are wor- 
shiping and working with and for God. 

The parts of the service—Jesus Calls Chil- 
dren to Come to Him, Jesus Calls Children 
to Serve Him, Jesus Calls Boys and Girls to 
Help in Churches, Jesus Calls Us to Carry 
the Gospel to Others, and the story sug- 
gested for the use of the pastor or leader, 
The Builders—make a reverent, worshipful, 
worth-while service for the whole Sunday 
school. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


— Childrens 


No. 3005. 

Children’s Day Offering Envelope No. 3005. 
An appropriate design, lithographed in 
colors. Size, 444 x 24% inches. Price, 40 
cents a hundred; $3.50 a thousand. 

Children’s Day Service Invitation Postcard 
No. 974. In colors with invitation printed 
on address side. Price, 20 cents a dozen; 
$1.25 a hundred. 

Children’s Day Souvenir No. 983. In colors 
on card stock, punched and strung ready 
for use. Size, 244 x 21% inches. Price, 20 
cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred. 


No. 983 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 

Chicago 
1617 Sumter Stree 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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OPEN LETTERS 


A CONSECRATED CHURCH 


WHEN we look over the records of most 
churches, we are forced to ask: “Why has 
the church not grown? Why is there not 
more Christian grace shown within the 
church and in church members?” The 
minister has continually preached a Christ 
Who consecrated Himself. But has the 
church consecrated herself? Or is she re- 
ceiving the grace of God in vain? 

St. Paul’s church at Corinth was com- 
posed of folks drawn from heathen faiths 
and practices. While he was with them he 
taught how to receive the grace of God 
offered through a consecrated Christ. They 
became a consecrated church. But shortly 
after Paul left Corinth the church split 
and quarreled, and the apostle writes, “I 
beseech you, do not receive the grace of 
God in vain.” A more forceful translation 
would read, “Do not accept God’s favor, 
and then waste it.” 

Christian churches claim to have the 
richest treasures of the universe at their 
disposal. Why then are they so poor, weak, 
and sickly? The answer is: They have been 
wasting the favors God has offered them, 
because they have not consecrated them- 
selves. 

A consecrated church will be a praying 
church. “Pray without ceasing” is the 
Biblical injunction. That is, so cultivate 
the atmosphere of a prayer life that God 
is a constant companion, never far away. 
Your pastor needs you to pray for him, 
you need his prayers. You need your own 
prayers and your neighbor’s too. We can- 
not be backbiting each other if we are 
praying for each other. The loads will be 
lighter, obstacles to consecrated church 
life removed, when all of us learn to pray 
without ceasing. That way lies the grace 
of God, received not in vain: 

A consecrated church will be a loyal 
church. “Not forsaking the assembling of 
yourselves together, as the custom of some 
is.” Even in New Testament times people 
had received the favor of God, then wasted 
it! Their forsaking the worship service had 
become a custom, a habit. Their unspirit- 
ual ancestry is legion. The Sunday’s ser- 
mon from God’s Word, telling the favors 
that a loving God is desirous of bestowing 
upon a consecrated church, is received by 
only forty per cent of our membership. 
And regular assembling of yourselves to- 
gether is the only satisfactory way to be 
taught of Christian grace. 

The pastor was visiting one day. After 
dinner a “tramp” asked the good lady of 
the house for something to eat. A fine 
meal was set before him. In a few minutes 
he returned the plate “clean as a whistle.” 
We remarked, “My, that fellow was surely 
hungry.” A few minutes later the children 
came in from playing, saying that the man 
had thrown most of the contents of the 
plate in the corner by the porch steps. 
Good things, wasted! How would you have 
felt were you the good lady of the house? 
How do you think God feels, offering di- 
vine gifts of grace, mercy, forgiveness, 
when half the ~xembers of His church who 


once held out willing hands to receive, 
now ignore and waste these gifts? 

A consecrated church will be a peculiar 
church. Peculiar in the sense of being dif- 
ferent, being different in the sense of truly 
receiving God’s many gifts of grace, and 
using them. Praying without ceasing, and 
not forsaking the assembling of themselves 
together—yes, doubtless the world would 
call such a people “peculiar.” God would 
call them—‘“Consecrated.” 

Frank BENTON HERZEL. 


A PROTEST 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

May I protest your article -on Federal 
Aid for Education in THe LutHeran of 
May 3? I am for these bills and I am a 
Christian. I have just signed a Federal Aid 
NYA slip for a Gettysburg College student 
in a church-related college. 

JouN H. KNICKERBOCKER, 
Librarian, Gettysburg College. 


THE CURE FOR CRIME 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

SoME weeks ago there was a question 
brought up in THE LUTHERAN concerning 
crime and its cure. Someone had written 
an article stating that the cure for crime 
lay in the change of heart in our people. 
That has been my belief for some time, 
and yesterday’s Sunday school lesson on 
Saul’s conversion strengthened that belief 
for me. 

Paul was a strict, well-educated Jew. 
He, like the other leading members of the 
Jewish tribe, hated Jesus Christ. And how 
he persecuted the Christians! But after 
his conversion, what? He hated his former 
life—saw and felt it was not the Christ 
way; he became a consecrated Christian. 
Read of the many whose souls were saved 
from crime and drunken debauchery who 
became earnest Christians—they, too, hate 
their former lives. 

How much good do all the laws, stacked 
one over another, or force, do a man who 
loves drink or is a criminal of some sort? 
We should see that for ourselves. Unless 
the love of God takes possession, any sort 
of appeal by law or force only angers such 
persons. As workers in the church, it is 
our job to win our own nation for God, 
and it is only by or through love and kind 
and loving thoughts and acts on our part 
that they can be won to Christ. Often it 
may take a long time to win some. 

Some way, at some time in their lives, 
these poor souls have lost their true bear- 
ings, and need to be brought back to the 
right way. Or it may be that some have 
never even been taught the Christian way 
of life. If we can win these souls in our 
beloved America to Christ, the other na- 
tions are likely to follow, since all coun- 
tries look up to us. Let us begin now to 
solve our drink and other evil problems, 
and note the difference. Ruru A. Lets. 

Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
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THE CHURCH PAPER 


AT A meeting of the Associated Church 
Press in Washington recently an editor 
from New York asserted that church 
papers will never amount to anything un- 
til they pull their noses out of denomina- 
tional affairs and look at the world. 

That sounds erudite but it’s plain “bunk.” 
How can any denomination do constructive 
work if its church paper does not keep 
the members of the denomination informed 
on what has been accomplished, what 
needs to be done and on the plans that 
are being considered for general advance 
in the denomination? It is just foolish to 
talk about what the world needs without 
noting carefully what contribution the de- 
nomination is making and ought to make. 

No denomination can be of much service 
if it does not endeavor to develop along 
all lines in its own body. How can world 
problems be even intelligently considered 
so long as the local denominational prob- 
lems are left unsolved? The church paper 
should be a powerful help to every con- 
gregation in the denomination. As the de- 
nomination grows in numbers and under- 
standing of its aims, by that much the 
world’s problems are being solved. The 
denomination is, after all, a part of the 
world. 

If the editors of religious periodicals who 
give so much space to “the world” could 
see more clearly their responsibility to the 
portion of the world they should reach, 
the church papers would be more influen- 
tial in extending the Kingdom of God. 

Tue LUTHERAN, the official organ of the 
United Lutheran Church, maintains a 
proper balance between the denomina- 
tional and world matters. As a matter of 
fact the denomination’s interests are co- 
extensive with the world. 

Every Christian family should take a 
church paper. And, of course, it stands to 
reason that a person wants his own de- 
nominational paper first and then any 
others he may wish. C. L. Grant. 

St. Paul, Minn. 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE 
DONE? 


An weat Easter Day came to a close. A 
beautiful day of warm sunshine it had 
been. Large crowds in attendance at the 
services; a confirmation; the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper; visitation of the sick 
in the afternoon; supper at the home of a 
member of the congregation. 

Coming home about 9.00 P. M. a home- 
less man, a perfect stranger, filthily dirty 
and ragged came to the door and asked to 
stay all night. Should the pastor take 
him in? Should he send him to a neighbor 
who had quarters commensurate with the 
man’s appearance? Should the pastor buy 
him a lodging in an inn? Or should he tell 
him there is an empty shack, you may 
spend the night there? It goes without 
saying that an honest minister would not 
send the stranger away without doing 
anything for him. 

Dear reader, I know what I did; but 
what would you have done? The man was 
old, dirty and ragged. It looked like rain. 
(During the night it did rain.) 

Victor E. MoeEL.er, 
R. F. D. 3, Falls City, Nebr. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


PROPHETS who specialize in the decline 
of the country church may consider as a 
set-back in their anticipations what Dr. 
Ernest Walter is able to tell of his small 
fiock at Immanuel Church, five miles 
southwest of Hastings, Nebr. The congre- 
gation, one of the smallest in Midwest 
Synod, thinks back of the Easter season 
as a veritable outpouring of God’s bless- 
ing. Seventy-four, the largest number of 
communicants in memory, came to the 
Lord’s Supper at Easter. On Palm Sun- 
day, Good Friday and Easter the little 
place of worship was far too small to 
accommodate all who came. A total of 
rineteen were received into the church, 
Junior confirmands seven, adult accession 
by confirmation, baptism, letter and re- 
newal twelve. Sixty attended Sunday 
school, and twenty is the average for Lu- 
ther League devotionals. The latter or- 
ganization subscribes to thirteen Luther 
League Reviews. The quite “sizable” 
Easter offering has been sent to the Board 
of American Missions. With the mission- 
ary spirit of Dr. and Mrs. Walter per- 
meating their parish, the formation of a 
Women’s Missionary Society is hoped for 
in the very near future. 


Redeemer Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Wayne, Nebr., marked the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its founding on the Sunday 
after Easter with an auspicious program. 
Three former pastors assisted the present 
shepherd of souls in impressing the Wayne 
community with the importance of the 
day. After a special church school hour 
in the morning, the celebration proper be- 
gan with the morning worship during 
which the Rev. A. Graber, Nashua, Iowa, 
and the Rev. R. Moehring, Grand Island, 
Nebr., brought the scriptural messages. 
The present pastor, the Rev. William F. 
Most, read the conregation’s history, which 
he had prepared and published in the form 
of attractive pamphlets, sufficient in num- 
ber to give as a remembrance to each of 
the 500 participants in the celebration. 
During the noon hour the congregation 
and friends from near and far gathered 
at the city auditorium for a fellowship 
dinner, followed by a varied program of 
music and toasts. Once more the cele- 
brating crowd came to the church in the 
evening to hear their former pastors, 
Graber and Teckhaus. At this time also 
the formal dedication of the new electric 
orgatron took place. 


Lutherans First 


From the printed history we learn that 
the first religious organization in Wayne 
County was that of the Lutherans in 1881, 
which is now St. Paul’s, Wayne, affiliated 
with the Nebraska Synod. From this con- 
gregation Redeemer branched out in 1889, 
in order to provide services for the in- 
creasingly strong German element, the 
need for which had become more and more 
apparent, but could not be met by pastors 
of the original synod. This inability on 
the part of the native church has led to 
duplication of U. L. C. A. work in other 
places and has not always provided the 
best way of handling situations. Of the 
charter members the following are still 
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living, H. Frevert, Fred Volpp, William 
Kugler, and Mrs. William Piepenstock. The 
latter was also the first organist, up to the 
time that her own daughter, now Mrs. 
Martin Ringer, was old enough to take 
over the work, in which capacity she has 
continued to the present day, indeed an 
enviable record of loyalty. 

In 1885, when no more German services 
could be given in addition to the English 
work at St. Paul’s, the separation began 
which in January 1889 finally reached its 
climax in the organization of Redeemer, 
then called the German Evangelical 
Church. The new body continued inde- 
pendently until, under the leadership of 
the Rev. H. A. Teckhaus, S.T.M., now of 
Tekamah, Nebr., the congregation adopted 
the Lutheran name and united with Mid- 
west Synod. From a temporary meeting 
place used for ten years, just across the 
street from the present location, the con- 
gregation moved in 1930 to the attractive 
property now occupied. 


Steady Development 

Since then there has been a continuous 
development in the life of this church. 
Under Pastor R. Moehring a Jugendverein 
was maintained, the German liturgy in- 
troduced and the use of the English lan- 
guage began, the latter partly under the 
influence of war conditions, though the 
time was ripe for this development. Since 
then, by degrees, the use of German has 
become incidental. During the pastorate 
of the Rev. Mr. Teckhaus the parsonage 
and church were remodeled and enlarged, 
and, the war being over, the Luther 
League and Sunday school were brought 
up to date. The late Mrs. Teckhaus, gifted 
as a writer of Biblical plays and pageants, 
contributed much to this part of the con- 
gregational life. The young people pro- 
vided various gifts for church use, such 
as candelabra for the altar, hymn books, 
Sunday school literature, stained windows, 
and also supported a native worker in the 
foreign mission field. During this pastor- 
ate the church received other donations in 
the form of a new altar with painting of 
Christ, pulpit and baptismal font, and the 
congregation adopted the model constitu- 
tion for churches of the U. L. C. A. Many 
adult confirmation classes added to the 
increase in the membership. 

With Pastor Most’s accession to the pas- 
torate in 1936 the good work has been con- 
tinued. The register of souls has been 
increased by 150. Thirty-seven children 
and twenty adults have been received by 
confirmation, others by letter. A choir of 
twenty voices has been organized and 
robed, and contribute regularly to the 
services. of the church. The Common 
Service Book has replaced the Book of 
Worship, the basement remodeled, and 
the kitchen improved. The Luther League 
numbers 45, and the Ladies’ Aid 47 mem- 
bers. Seven pastors in all have served 
Redeemer Church during these fifty years, 
namely, J. F. Mueller, Emil Asbrand, A. 
Graber, J. H. Karpenstein, R. Moehring, 
H. A. Teckhaus, and W. F. Most. Redeemer 
Church enters upon the second half of its 
first century with every assurance of 
being a continued blessing to the com- 
munity 

Town and country pastors who desire to 
get a better understanding of the trends 
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and problems of modern country life, to 
learn of tested methods in small community 
church work, and to make contacts with 
leaders in rural work, will be interested 
to know that twenty-two institutes of 
short duration will be held in various parts 
of the country, South, East, and West. Dr. 
H. D. Hoover, Gettysburg, Pa., has been 
instrumental in bringing about a_ short 
course, June 19-23, at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. The cost of at- 
tending such schools is kept down to a 
minimum. Camping facilities are partly 
available. Charges are made only for 
board, room and registration, which range 
from $15 to $25 for two weeks’ sessions. 
A number of these schools have arranged 
special activities for women. For the list 
of opportunities write to the Committee 
on Town and Country of the Home Mis- 
sions Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

That even rural churches need traffic 
regulations for handling the Sunday 
morning crowds is being demonstrated by 
St. John’s Church, Bennington, Nebr. A 
safety patrol, fashioned after a like func- 
tion near public schools, has been formed 
by Mr. Leonard Mangold, Red Cross chair- 
man for rural Douglas County, and the 
Rev. W. Churchill, who assumed this pas- 
terate just recently, succeeding the Rev. 
Henry Goede, who now serves Grace 
Church in nearby Omaha. 


The Rev. A. B. J. Lentz, secretary of the 
joint merger committee of the four Mid- 
west district synods, has mimeographed 
and distributed the final agreements of 
the committee on a constitution to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the various synods 
at their synodical meetings this spring, 
including the Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and 
Midwest districts. 


The faculty of Western Theological Sem- 
inary, Fremont, Nebr., sponsored the nine- 
teenth annual pastors-students’ confer- 
ence April 20 and 21, under the chairman- 
ship of Dean W. F. Rangeler. As prin- 
cipal speakers were secured the Rev. Dr. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of the Church 
of the Reformation, Washington, D. C.; the 
Rev. Dr. R. B. Wolf, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., president of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod; the Rev. Dr. M. Koolen, pastor of 
Frieden’s Church, Lincoln, Nebr.; the Rev. 
Dr. Leland Lesher, new pastor of Grace 
Church, Lincoln, and former president of 
the Iowa Synod; the Rev. Edward A. 
Piper, Webster City, Iowa; and the Rev. 
Walter H. Moeller, Hays, Kan. 


Mr. Arthur P. Black, Washington, D. C., 
executive secretary of the Lutheran Lay-, 
men’s Movement for Stewardship, came to 
Midland March 22 to address the students 
both in college and seminary. Personal 
conferences with theological students con- 
cluded his stay at Fremont. 


$100,000 Needed for Tabitha 

Plans for raising a building fund of 
$100,000 for the urgent replacement of the 
present main building of Tabitha Home, 
Lincoln, Nebr., were completed by the 
administrative board of the institution at 
their annual meeting. The campaign proper 
is planned to be under way in 1940, Dr. 
M. A. Ritzen, superintendent, was named 
general chairman, thus placing the com- 
pletion of the rsroject in his hands. In 
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due time he will present the matter be- 
fore the six district synods which cover 
the Tabitha Home territory. The report 
of the superintendent showed that 76 aged 
and 69 children had been cared for during 
the year. Death removed eight. The elec- 
tion of officers brought the following re- 
sults: W. H. Guenther, St. Joseph, Mo., 
president; William Tegtmeyer, Omaha, 
Nebr., vice-president; the Rev. R. KE. 
Rangeler, Lincoln, secretary; the Rev. E. 
Thomas, Gretna, Nebr., treasurer. All are 
re-elections. Two members had been re- 
moved by death, J. M. Herbst, D.D., Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa, and Mr. Julius Eicheles, 
Denver, Colo. Due recognition was given 
to the services of these men. The board 
also welcomed Sister Eva Witmeyer, who 
during the past year had entered upon 
her position at the Home as directing sister. 
In order to give more congregations the 
opportunity to support proteges, in keep- 
ing with the conditions of the time, the 
amount was set at $75 a year. The board 
also decided to remodel the parsonage in 
accordance with present needs. 


Prof. W. Emerson Reck, head of the de- 
partment of journalism at Midland Col- 
lege, has been honored by being one of 
the principal speakers at the annual con- 
vention of the American College Pub- 
licity Association, which met in New 
Orleans April 13-15. 


A Unique Financial System 


Duplex envelope advocates and collec- 
tion plate vendors find no encouragement 
in case of coming to St. John’s Church, 
southwest of Auburn, Nebr. They are 
getting along splendidly without use of 
either. Their own unique financial system, 
carried over from pioneer days when sim- 
plicity was the watchword, still works to 
perfection. Here is how it works. One 
councilman is responsible for and collects 
the pastor’s salary. His appearance with- 
in the orbit of a member means one thing 
which the approached one fully under- 
stands without the loss of many words. 
So he pays. Another is entrusted with the 
cost of running the church school. Whether 
a family head has children of school age 
or not is not the question. He also pays. 
There are no collections in the school 
either. The same applies to the duties of 
a third councilman who has the main- 
tenance of the church property at heart, 
which everyone knows—and pays him, A 
fourth looks after the cemetery. So well 
is the latter treasury thought of that the 
interest of the surplus pays the caretaker’s 
salary. At the last annual meeting every 
treasury showed a healthy balance. Pas- 
tor G. K. Wienke surprised his people at 
Easter with his family’s donation of beau- 
tifully wrought white damask hangings 
for pulpit, altar and lectern. The other 
liturgical colors of the church year have 
been pledged by different congregational 
organizations to be purchased during the 
course of the year. Holy Week brought 
the largest number of communicants to the 
Lord’s table in the history of the church. 
Plans are under way for an early affilia- 
tion of their women’s organization with 
the synodical missionary society. 


Another church which surpassed any 
previous communion record is St. Paul’s 
iz Auburn (town). Under their new pas- 
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tor, the Rev. F. W. Henkel, the congrega- 
tion is moving steadily forward, and the 
crowded conditions have started activities 
for a new and larger church. Five serv- 
ices and sermons made up the program of 
Holy Week, in addition to a presentation 
of the Easter play, “The Cross of Glory,” 
by Wilfried Tappert. The twenty players 
in the cast also went to St. John’s, Auburn 
(country); St. Matthew’s, Johnson; and 
St. Paul’s, Falls City, for repetitions of 
their highly praised work. Misfortune al- 
most overtook this congregation shortly 
before Easter, when the chimney caught 
fire and flames spread over the roof, but 
were discovered in time to be extinguished 
by the volunteer fire department. After the 
blaze was out and the I-saw-it-first hero 
came around to revel in well-deserved 
praise, the flood of applause seemed to 
him less overwhelming than he had an- 
ticipated. It is rumored that one of the 
new-church boosters is supposed to have 
whispered, “He shouldn’t have looked.” 


PALMETTOS . 
By Walter C. Davis, D.D. 


OvuR PASTORS are reporting that since 
Easter there has. not been the usual large 
“slump” in attendance at church. Whether 
it is the influence of the weather—it has 
been delightfully cool—or whether it in- 
dicates a deeper interest in religious 
things, we are not able to say. We do 
believe that the people are, more perfectly 
realizing that Christianity is the founda- 
tion of our civilization and that to sup- 
port the church is to support the things 
we hold most dear in our home and na- 
tional life. Membership in the church is 
an honor throughout the South, and not 
many men of community standing would 
think of disclaiming church membership. 
It would be a boon to the Kingdom if all 
who claim membership would take the 
obligation more seriously and live up to 
the high calling. Any sign, therefore, of 
increased activity, of determination to 
make religion a working force in life, is 
most welcome, even in the South, which is 
called the “Bible Belt.” 


A “Theological Club” 


has been organized by a few interested 
preachers in Charleston with the avowed 
purpose of free intercourse of ideas and 
convictions. The membership is small, 
comprising one Congregational clergyman, 
one Presbyterian, one Baptist, two Epis- 
copalians, including a bishop, two Luther- 
ans, one Catholic, a Unitarian minister and 
a Jewish rabbi. The meetings are held once 
each month and a paper is presented by 
someone on a theme selected by the writer, 
usually one setting forth some great doc- 
trine of his own religious group. The 
paper is freely discussed with the under- 


standing that each one is allowed his own » 


convictions. The meetings are most 
amicable, the papers are thoroughly pre- 
pared, and at least some of them schol- 
arly. The influence is to awaken and 
quicken thought; and one occasionally 
finds himself introduced to new fields of 
theological and philosophical thought. The 
preparation of an article, which comes at 
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least once a year, requires much investiga- 
tion and labor and is itself a boon to the 
mental processes of a pastor, who is apt 
to allow himself to fall into a mental rut. 
We find that the practice of a little toler- 
ance in the entertainment of ideas other 
than your own is also a good discipline for 
the soul. 


The Emergency Appeal 


being made in our synod for Newberry 
College and the synod is being set up in 
most churches now with the final outcome 
unknown. Financial campaigns are not 
popular these days; but this was neces- 
sary, and it is believed the Lutherans of 
South Carolina will rally to the cause as 
they have always rallied to the support of 
their church and its institutions. During 
the eighty-four years of its existence New- 
berry College has known many difficulties, 
but the Lutherans of South Carolina have 
always rallied to her cause. The Southern 
Theological Seminary, run in connection 
with Newberry College for many years in 
its earlier history, was taken over by the 
old General Synod, which operated it at 
Salem, Va., for twelve years. At a meet- 
ing of that body held in Charleston in 
1884, it was decided to discontinue the 
work, the vote on the issue being twelve 
to discontinue, eleven to continue. The 
people of South Carolina could not see 
this child die. A called meeting of the 
synod was held within a few months, and 
it was decided to bring back the seminary 
to South Carolina soil at Newberry. This 
but shows the “Dutch Tenacity” of the 
South Carolina Lutherans in the support 
of their institutions; and the prayer of 
many today is that our generation may 
not prove unworthy of its heritage. 


The Rev. Legrand Mayer has removed 
from Trinity Church, Elloree, having ac- 
cepted the call to the pastorate at Clinton. 
Mr. Mayer and his excellent wife are well 
suited for that new field and will no doubt 
build wisely for the Lutheran Church in 
that territory where Lutherans are not 
quite so numerous. The church in Clinton 
has been under the pastoral care of our 
indefatigable worker, Pastor M. R. Wingard 
of Greenwood, for many years. He has 
turned his attentions now to Elberton, 
Ga., just across the line, and is working 
that in connection with his church in 
Greenwood. A new preaching point has 
been opened at Goldville, S. C., and is to 
be served by Pastor Mayer at Clinton. The 
Presbyterian College is located at Clinton, 
and adds to the importance of our work in 
that place. 


Good reports come from our church at 
Sumter served by the Rev. W. H. Stender, 
and also from the thriving little city of 
Florence, where the Rev. E. D. Stockman 
is pastor. That church has made splendid 
progress in recent years under the lead- 
ership of Pastor R. D. Wood and now Pas- 
tor Stockman; and now numbers a group 
of leading men in the community in its 
membership. All the churches in Charleston 
report splendid Lenten and Easter attend- 
ance and interest. The Rev. F. W. Brandt 
reports an increase of eighty in the num- 
ber communing at St. Barnabas this year. 
St. Matthew’s had a class of forty-two 
young people confirmed on Palm Sunday 
and more than 900 communed Easter. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


Durine the Easter season a resurrection 
to new life was in evidence throughout 
the Pocono region. Reports from every 
congregation of all denominations indicate 
that there has been a resurrection to new 
life among the people of this region, In- 
dications from all sources point to the fact 
that record congregations attended the 
services during the Easter season. Com- 
munion records were broken and increased 
gifts were laid upon God’s altar. Despite 
the prolonged winter season which has re- 
tarded the springing forth of flowers and 
plants, the Holy Ghost has evidently been 
at work in human hearts and has de- 
veloped a new life. In this great outpour- 
ing, our own Lutheran congregations led 
the way. This truth leads one to see the 
importance of a proper observance of the 
Lententide as a season of penitence. Hearts 
were being prepared for the celebration of 
the Lord’s Resurrection. Great numbers 
of people were received into the congre- 
gations by adult baptism, confirmation, 
letter and the like. It conclusively proves 
the value of true Gospel preaching and 
sincere work ‘on the part of pastors in per- 
sonal evangelism and proper instruction 
concerning the Way of Salvation. 

One of the outstanding marks of the in- 
creased membership is the number re- 
ceived by adult baptism or confirmation. 
This truly bespeaks an awakening to new 
life among adults who, during the past 
decade, had lost a hold upon the im- 
portance and value of the Christian re- 
ligion. It is quite evident that here we 
have a sign of the resurrection to new 
life among people throughout our land. 


A Pre-Easter Program 


It is possible that this great outpouring 
at the Easter season was due in part to the 
fine presentation of the sacred oratorio, 
“Stabat Mater,” by Rossini, on Palm Sun- 
day afternoon in the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege auditorium. On that solemn day the 
large auditorium was crowded to capacity 
by citizens of Monroe County, who en- 
tered into the assembly with a true spirit 
of reverence and worship. It was not 
simply a concert; but a service, sponsored 
jointly by the Monroe County Ministerial 
Association, the State Teachers’ College 
Y. W. C. A., the Monroe County Symphony 
Orchestra, and the Woman’s Music Club 
and Male Glee Club of the Stroudsburgs. 
Each of the pastors took part in the serv- 
ice, which was both edifying and deeply 
spiritual in character. The entire pro- 
gram was the creation of Prof. A. M. 
Weingartner, director of the Symphony 
Orchestra, under whose able leadership it 
was sublimely presented. Guest soloists 
included well-known vocalists from the 
Lehigh Valley, with Miss Margaret 
Hertzler, soprano; Miss Elizabeth McNabb, 
mezzo-soprano; Norman Flores, tenor; and 
Harlan Fry, basso. The combined efforts 
of these soloists, the choruses and the or- 
chestra proved the possibilities of en- 
nobling sacred music. Perhaps we are 
back to the time of Dr. Martin Luther, 
when music played such a prominent part 
in the development of sincere devotion to 
Christ and His Church. Professor Wein- 
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gartner was warmly praised for this ex- 
cellent contribution to the deeper religious 
life of the community and was almost 
unanimously requested to make this type 
of service an annual event in the Strouds- 
burgs. 

After Easter—WhatP 


No doubt this question is upon the hearts 
of many Christians, if not expressed. In- 
variably we have looked for the proverbial 
slump during the post-Easter season. It 
has been noised about that too often Chris- 
tians are not given opportunity to reflect 
upon the great significance of our Lord’s 
Crucifixion and Resurrection, because of 
the demand upon the time of these people 
by numerous conventions, meetings and 
what not during the post-Easter season. 
It seems as though the Christian finds lit- 
tle time for reflection, because of the 
hectic whirl into which he is cast after 
Easter has passed. A prominent layman 
recently remarked, “We have become the 
subjects of super-organization. It has be- 
come so strong that little time is left for 
the Christian to get a second breath dur- 
ing the post-Easter season.” There is 
scarcely an organized group that does not 
demand the interest and attention of 
Christians after Easter. Would it not be 
well to give some sane thinking to this 
casual remark from a layman? 


Conference Meets in Poconos 


St. John’s, Stroudsburg, was host to the 
one hundred thirty-ninth convention of 
the Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania April 17 and 18. 
Despite inclement weather, it was one of 
the most largely attended conventions of 
this large conference. From the excellent 
convention sermon by the president, Con- 
rad Wilker, D.D., at the beginning of the 
meeting until its close, a deep spiritual 
note was sounded. According to the reg- 
istration committee sixty-nine laymen 
were in attendance, which reveals a re- 
newed interest among the laity. The pas- 
tor, vestry and members of the congrega- 
tion were warmly commended for the ex- 
cellency of the plans which were carried 
out to make this convention dignified and 
one in which men were aware of the fact 
that they were engaged in the Lord’s busi- 
ness. As one of the delegates remarked: 
“St. John’s is truly worthy of the name, 
‘The Guest Church.’ ” 


Travelers Through the Poconos 


Great preparations have been made 
throughout the Pocono region for the com- 
fort of the many travelers expected to 
visit the World’s Fair at New York during 
the spring, summer and fall of this year. 
The Monroe County Chamber of Com- 
merce has left no stone unturned to make 
this a reality. Our churches, likewise, ate 
aware of the importance of the spiritual 
needs of those who journey toward the 
great metropolis. Pastors and officers of 
congregations are alert to the realization 
that they also have a responsibility to 
provide spiritual food for such persons. 
Programs are being set up in all our 
churches to offer spiritual comfort for 
these visitors. 


A Fine Start 


The congregations which form the 
Tannersville Parish are happy once again 
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to have a pastor who will minister to their 
spiritual needs. For nearly a year this 
group of fellow Lutherans were without 
the services of a regular pastor, since the 
departure of the Rev. Daniel W. Nicely, 
who was called to the Lutheran Church 
at Willow Grove, Pa. During the latter 
part of January the Rev. Daniel M. Lat- 
shaw, who had performed splendid service _ 
for Christ at the Indianland Parish of the — 
Allentown Conference, entered upon his 
work in the Tannersville field. He was 
the first pastor to occupy the beautiful 
and splendidly equipped parsonage in the 
village of Tannersville. Pastor Latshaw 
was installed by the Rev. Dr. M. R. Ham- 
sher, president of the Central Synod of ~ 
Pennsylvania February 5, before capacity 
congregations. The evidence of the inter- 
est of the people is shown by the willing- 
ress to co-operate in the improvements 
being made at the Appenzell Church. Un- 
der the guidance of Pastor Latshaw con- 
tracts were recently awarded for the con- 
struction and installation of an altar, pul- 
pit, lectern, dossal hanging and cross for 
the altar. It is certain that with these 
churchly appointments, this grand old 
rural church will prove a source for the 
development of deeper spiritual life. Both 
Pastor and Mrs. Latshaw have already won 
the esteem and affection of their people 
and are certain to enjoy a happy and 
blessed ministry in this portion of the 
Poconos. 


—— ee 


Grace Anniversary 


During the month of February, Grace 
Church School of East Stroudsburg cele- 
brated its forty-third anniversary. At this 
time the first superintendent, now hon- 
ored with the office of superintendent 
emeritus, Luther Hoffman, was among 
those who brought messages. Many of 
those who received their first instruction 
concerning the Christian life in this church 
school were in attendance. Some came a 
great distance to be present. Pastor J. S. 
Kistler was congratulated for the splen- 
did work which he and his able co-work- 
ers have accomplished in the develop- 
ment of a church school which now num- 
bers nearly five hundred enrolled members. 
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By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Ir may be time to harp once more upon 
an ancient string, that is to say how in 
such reporting as this the circumstances ' 
of gathering and printing occasion lapse 


of time. 
Thiel College 


This letter will be due to appear in print 
about the time the Pittsburgh Synod is 
concluding the “clean-up” program which 
is hoped to make possible immediate work 
upon a long-needed erection of a new res- 
idence hall for women. With funds at hand 
the additional sum needed is not unrea- 
sonable. The prayers and interest of all 
who have a heart for Christian education 
will be stirred by this effort. i 

Under the head, “News by Conferences,” 
the Lutheran Monthly usually gives an ap- 
proximate of four pages to congregational 
and pastoral items gleaned by the confer- 
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ence reporters, the Rev. Edward K. Rogers, 


Warren, for the Northeast Conference; the 


Rev. H. F. Obenauf, Erie, for the Erie Con- 
ference; the Rev. J. R. Nicholas, West 
Newton, for the Greensburg Conference; 
the Rev. Hans O. F. Simoleit, Rochester, 
Pa., for the German Conference; the Rev. 
William H. Marburger, Chicora, for the 
West Conference; the Rev. Elmer A. 


| Ortner, Pittsburgh, for the Central Con- 


ference; the Rev. Bruce R. Shaffer, Free- 
port, for the East Conference. 


Work in a Rural Parish 


Running down the conference items, and 
having in mind space limits, a few more 
general matters appear, starting at May- 
port, the Rev. Arthur H. Blank pastor, and 
two churches, Shannondale and Kellers- 
burg. Here interest lies in the efforts of 
the people to help themselves, with much 
from their own hands. We read that the 
young people have seen to the wiring of 
the pastor’s garage and barn and the par- 
ish house; that the Ladies’ Aid is prepar- 
ing to equip the parsonage with an elec- 
tric water system; that Salem at Kellers- 
burg has met apportionment 100 per cent 
and is meeting all current bills; that the 
Shannondale Aid Society is engaged in 
assistance of persons in need, and through 
co-operation of Dr. Beale of DuBois is 
fitting needy children with glasses. Un- 
improved roads leading to Zion Church 
are being surfaced; however, several serv- 
ices at Bethlehem-Ohl Church have of 
necessity been cancelled because of im- 
passable highways. Observe in this report 
the work being done in a rural parish. 


Since a report has not been made re- 
cently from Bethesda Home, Meadville, 
Pastor Ralph W. Yeany, superintendent, 
we observe what the Board heard at the 
March meeting: The housing of 126 healthy 
children; a staff of ten; 44 received and 
over 40 dismissals in the past year; useful 
training given the boys and girls through 
their help in and about the buildings and 
on the farm; regular family worship, and 
all the children, except the smaller ones, 
organized into a Luther League which 
meets on Tuesday evenings, directed by 
Pastor Munster of Saegerstown; on an 
average 100 from the Home in Sunday 
school every Sunday, all remaining for 
church service; 28 of the children con- 
firmed in the Church of the Twelve 
Apostles at Saegerstown March 12, of these 
17 having been baptized upon their en- 
trance to the Christian life at Bethesda. 


St. Stephen's, Erie, reports between 150 
and 165 attending Wednesday Lenten 
Vespers; the Rev. A. U. Gesler is pastor. 
Between 35 and 40 are now provided for 
ir Sunday afternoon sessions of the three 
divisions of The Children of the Church, 
Miss Adeline May with five assistants be- 
ing in charge. The Aid Society turns in 


$100 a month on the church debt. 


The Latrobe Church, directed by Pas- 
tor John B. Gardner, has opened two 
branch Sunday schools, at Superior and 
Kingston, staffed by members of Trinity, 
meeting Sunday afternoons. During the 
winter Vespers were held at 4.00 P. M. 


An excellent observance of Deaconess 
Day was that at Ruffsdale, the Rev. L. E. 
Fackler pastor. Sister Elizabeth Fackler, 
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director of the Martin Luther Neighbor- 
hood House, Philadelphia, and parish dea- 
coness of St. Peter’s Italian Lutheran 
Church, presented the deaconess work and 
the need for young women for the diac- 
onate. She is the sister of Pastor Fackler. 


Several items come from the Zelienople 
Church, the Rev. Philip W. Seiberling pas- 
tor. First is the action to place a memo- 
rial to the former pastor, the late Oliver 
R. Heil; the memorial to be a new pulpit 
and lectern, with additional chancel fur- 
nishings such as candlesticks, cross and 
vases. Fifty men have been enrolled in a 
Brotherhood. Mention is made of the 
great amount of sickness in the parish 
through the winter, and a number of hos- 
pital cases. Pastor Seiberling himself made 
a hospital sojourn. 


The Chicora Parish, the Rev. William 
H. Marburger pastor, stands out for suc- 
cess with midweek services in Lent, Tues- 
days at Mount Pleasant, Wednesdays in 
Chicora. The Chicora church is the only 
one in the district continuing regular Sun- 
day evening service. Attendances have 
been excellent; the reason probably is that 
Pastor Marburger made a special door to 
door visitation on the three days prior to 
the beginning of Lent. At Chicora the 
Good Friday Three-hour Service was held. 


Bequests to Four Institutions 


Mrs. Jenny Piper Hass, of Trinity, Mc- 
Keesport, has left in her will $1,500 to each 
of four institutions, Bethesda and Zelienople 
Orphans’ Homes, the Zelienople Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, and the Rochester, Pa., Home 
for Epileptics. In addition the will gave 
$500 each to the Trinity Missionary and 
Aid Societies. 


Returning to Thiel College, publicity is 
due the Pittsburgh Chapter of the Thiel 
Woman’s Club which, meeting recently at 
the Congress of Clubs, elected as officers, 
Miss Clementina George, president; Miss 
Sarah Kephart and Mrs. S. H. Ways, sec- 
retaries; Mrs. M. E. Beige, treasurer; Miss 
Mathilda Ittle, vice-president. The club 
now enrolls 115 members. 


Veteran Service 


The voluntary retirement of Mr. John A. 
Hill from the staff of the Hebron Sunday 
school, Leechburg, introduces the subject 
of veteran service from the lay members 
cf the churches. Parallels to the activities 
of Mr. Hill would be very interesting if 
chronicled. Since 1883 Mr. Hill has been 
in continuous service as a Sunday school 
officer; and fifty-six years is really a long 
time. Most of these years he has been a 
teacher as well as an officer; the fact is 
that he continues as a teacher, having a 
class of men. He has served other schools 
as well as his own. For two years, 1897 
and 1898, he served as superintendent of a 
Methodist school at Frugality. For about 
fourteen years he served as an officer and 
teacher in the Bagdad Union School. Mr. 
Hill has also been prominent in other 
fields, in his congregation, in the Pitts- 
burgh Synod, and in the United Lutheran 
Church. He has served frequently as dele- 
gate to the conventions of the synod and 
of the U. L. C. A. He is at present the 
secretary of the synodical Brotherhood, 
and has been a tower of energy for that 
organization over a long time. His in- 
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fluence extends beyond his own person; 
in commenting upon Mr. Hill’s activities 
it would be proper to explain that his 
daughter, Sister Edna Hill, is a faculty 
member of the staff of the Motherhouse in 
Baltimore. Says the Rev. Bruce R. Shaffer 
in reviewing Mr. Hill’s service: “Such con- 
tinuous service rendered in the spirit of 
intelligent consecration cannot but bear an 
unmeasured fruitage of Christian char- 
acter.” 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Donglas A. Conrad 


Easter Sunpay in Nova Scotia looked 
more like Christmas than early spring. 
Everyone awoke to find a heavy snow- 
storm raging, and by late afternoon, when 
it stopped, about six inches of wet snow 
covered the ground. The storm caused 
some cancellation of services in the coun- 
try parishes, but the town churches all 
report large attendances and communions. 


At Lunenburg one hundred communed 
at the 6.30 A. M. service, which is spon- 
sored by the Young People’s Group. The 
group took Easter breakfast together in 
the primary room after the service. At 
the Chief Service at eleven o’clock another 
large congregation was present. In the 
evening the choir sang the cantata, “Im- 
mortality,” by Stults, in a most acceptable 
manner. The chancel was beautifully dec- 
orated with lilies and other flowers, many 
of which were in loving memory of those 
who have been called to the Church Tri- 
umphant. 


At Redeemer Church, Conquerall Bank, 
in the evening, Pastor D. A. Conrad con- 
firmed eight young people, and baptized 
one adult. A large congregation was pres- 
ent at this service, and the majority of 
them partook of the Lord’s Supper. 


Numbers of Easter programs were pre- 
sented by different organizations of the 
churches. At Lunenburg and First South 
the Women’s Missionary Society presented 
fine pageants, depicting the Easter story. 
The Sunday school of Trinity Church, New 
Germany, of which the Rev. Theodore 
Schrader is pastor, presented an Easter 
program the night before Easter. Middle- 
wood Church of the Conquerall Parish 
also gave a miscellaneous Easter program 
on the evening of April 21. 


Confirmation services were also held in 
many of the parishes. On Palm Sunday at 
Bridgewater, Pastor Whitteker confirmed 
thirty, one by adult baptism, and seven 
were received by letter of transfer. Pastor 
Innes of Lunenburg received eight adults 
by confirmation. Pastor Schrader, April 16, 
received eighteen young people into mem- 
bership at the West Northfield Church. 


Nova Scotia is beginning to get ready 
for the visit of King George and Queen 
Elizabeth. They will be in the city of 
Halifax June 15, and many thousands will 
go there from all parts of the province to 
see their beloved rulers, and to pledge 
their loyalty. It is from Halifax that their 
Majesties will sail for home on the H. M. 8S. 
Repulse. This is the first time that a 
ruling king has visited Nova Scotia, and 
naturally all loyal Nova Scotians are en- 
thused about the event. 
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CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


Pror. Louis Matthew Sweet, Ph.D., 
S.T.D., of the Presbyterian Seminary at 
Chicago set a high standard of knowledge 
at the thirty-eighth semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Chicago Conference, when he 
spoke on: “What Thirty Years of Teaching 
Have Taught Me.” We expected some re- 
actions about students and student life, 
but not a word about pedagogical methods 
did we hear, save that students are harder 
to convince than are we ourselves. We 
got the impression that a teacher of doc- 
trine, or dogmatics, must know everything. 
He must know doctrine, science, philos- 
ophy, psychology, and, we gleaned, that 
he need not accept in toto any of them. 
The good doctor almost gave the impres- 
sion that he was equal to all the require- 
ments. There are such folks. We had a 
professor once upon a time who “could 
answer any question under the sun.” The 
students almost believed him. 

Dr. Sweet does not believe all of Luther’s 
views, but he does give the impression 
that Luther had some fine ideas. One thing 
that he stressed repeatedly was that there 
is nothing static about theology. (We ob- 
serve that Dr. Gruber is to speak on 
“Waiting for the Light” or something like 
that.) Well, Luther, Chemnitz and Ger- 
hard were good for their times but not 
sufficient for the present. Our university 
graduates must be answered and they will 
not be answered from mere fiat, or per- 
haps rulings of councils. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Sweet finds his solution in the revealed 
Word, which is a sort of gyroscope to keep 
the ship on an even keel. New theologies 
and new masters are to be taken, not at 
one hundred per cent, but at such dis- 
count as the reader may decide. The prop- 
osition seems reasonable. 

Dr. Sweet does not accept Lutheranism 
at par and he acknowledges that Luther- 
ans may not accept Calvanism in full. 
At any rate the good doctor is most sug- 
gestive, but we should like to hear him 
- again when he is not working against time; 
for we had to run to follow him and we 
got out of breath. 


Our Institutions 


We had intended to say something about 
the conference. The Rev. W. C. Kiser in 
welcoming the members called attention 
to the fact that the conference started on 
its career in Gethsemane Church twenty 
years ago, and to that was due the suc- 
cessful work of the organization. Accord- 
ing to Treasurer Kirkman, conference has 
cash assets of more than $7.00 and has had 
as much as $12.00 at one time during, the 
year. Somehow folks learn to function on 
small margins. Nachusa Orphanage cares 
for its fifty children on just enough cash 
to break even in a pinch. Carthage Col- 
lege, according to Theodore Weiskotten, 
Jr., is in need of funds, something that 
most of us had really suspected, and most 
of the congregations get out of the appor- 
tionment proposition on a less than fifty 
per cent basis. The Anniversary Campaign 
is still being talked about and a very few 
congregations who have done well are 
paraded, while from the rank and file not 
a word is heard. We believe, however, that 
all are doing what they can and that there 
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is an upward trend. President Weng of 
the Illinois Synod points out that nearly 
all vacancies are filled, or soon will be; 
and President Gruber of the Chicago Sem- 
inary now declares that there is again a 
scarcity of ministers and we must pray 
the Lord of the Harvest to send more 
laborers. 

The usual formalities of a well-regulated 
conference were engaged in, while Secre- 
tary Millard H. Stiles kept the record of 
all proceedings. He also, in gown and 
stole, read the service in a way that would 
have pleased the most ardent devotee of 
St. Ambrose. The Rev. Albert Schnake, 
now of Villa Park, preached a good short 
sermon on the theme, “The Open Heart.” 
The Rev. Paul Hersch, son of the well- 
known Dr. T. B. Hersch, conducted the 
afternoon devotions and in good diction 
and clear enunciation, gave an earnest ser- 
monette. He is a little man with a big 
voice and makes a good impression. By 
the way, the Chicago Conference is more 
and more becoming a conference of 
younger men and they are giving a good 
account of themselves. 

Prayer’ was offered for Dr. J. F. Seibert, 
who had a turn for the worse. Every- 
one feels his absence very keenly. He has 
been one of the most ‘aggressive men of 
this section, if not of the whole church. 
Many of the congregations in Chicago are 
his spiritual children. 


Summer School and Student Work 


The conference announces the Long Lake 
Summer School coming in July with a fac- 
ulty that bids fair to become an urge for 
larger attendance than formerly. Student 
Pastor Charles Kegley stressed the work 
among students in the Middle West and 
“put over” in a good way the value of 
this fine department. The conference has 
several good musicians, among whom 
might be mentioned the Rev. A. J. Hoyer, 
the organist, and the Rev. Freeman Kunz, 
who sang a splendid vocal number. Of 
course there were the usual committees 
who resolved in the old way, thanking the 
host and the ladies for the.excellent en- 
tertainment; excusing absentees. Perhaps 
when we meet again at Woodstock next 
October, we shall have a “talkie” projector 
to give visible as well as audible instruc- 
tion; then again maybe not. All depends 
upon how much money the committee can 
raise in the meantime. 


PASTORAL ADJUSTMENT IN 
BALTIMORE 


Dr. J. Luther Hoffman Becomes Emeritus 
and Howard F. Reisz, Pastor 


AT A recent meeting of the congregation 
of the English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Streets, J. Luther Hoffman, D.D., 
was honorably relieved of the pastoral 
responsibility of this large church and 
elected pastor emeritus, 

Dr. Hoffman has been a tireless worker 
and a faithful minister. He was called to 
the work at Reformation from St. Mary’s 
Lutheran Church, Silver Run, Md., in the 
spring of 1917. Under his guidance the 
church kept step with the rapid progress 
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of the community. For twenty-two years 
he has performed the work of the min- 
istry in Reformation congregation, in the 
community, and in the city at large. By 
consecration and zealous application he 
led a heavily indebted congregation to a 
debt-free status. Pastor Hoffman built 
slowly, but wisely and securely. Year after 
year he added to the membership rolls. 
Today, as a monument to his achievement, 
Reformation stands as one of the larger 
and one of the stronger Lutheran congre- 
gations in the city. This church and its 
ministry serve a congregation of over 
2,500 members and adherents. Influence 
over such a segment of the community's 
population is far in excess of visible results. 


REV. HOWARD F. REISZ 


For some time Dr. Hoffman’s health has 
been failing. By relieving him of the 
active responsibility of this large work, 
the congregation hopes to add many years 
of well-earned leisure to his life. Yet, 
while retaining him as emeritus pastor, the 
congregation desires to keep intact that 
bond of affection and esteem that will be 
cherished always. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hoffman are residing tem- 
porarily with their daughter, Mrs, Robert 
Eyer, at Lewisburg, Pa. 

The congregational meeting that elected 
Dr. Hoffman pastor emeritus also elected 
his successor, the Rev. Howard F. Reisz. 
The latter has been associated with Dr. 
Hoffman in the work at Reformation since 
May 15, 1937, in the office of assistant pas- 
tor. The newly elected pastor was in- 
stalled at a special service Sunday eve- 
ning, April 30. Carl C. Rasmussen, D.D., 
pastor of Luther Place Memorial Church, 
Washington, D. C., and president of the 
Maryland Synod, preached the sermon and 
administered the Order for the Installa- 
tion. U. S. G. Rupp, D.D., a former pas- 
tor of Reformation, and the Rev. Augustus 
Hackmann, pastor of Epiphany Lutheran 
Church, Baltimore, assisted. 

The Rev. Howard F. Reisz was educated 
in the public schools of Baltimore County 
and in the Lutheran institutions located 
at Gettysburg, Pa. He was graduated from 
Gettysburg Academy in 1930, from Gettys- 
burg College with the A.B. degree in 1934, 
and won his B.D. degree from Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary in 1937, Pastor 
Reisz was ordained by the Maryland Synod 
May 26, 1937, in Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore and Pulaski Streets, Baltimore. 
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- FINAL REPORT OF THIS YEAR’S ACCESSIONS THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
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\ Infant Baptisms Number 1,522 Leaguers who plan to go to Long Beach 
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fifty are enrolled for the special bus 
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CHAUTAUQUA LUTHERAN 
ASSEMBLY 


The Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly 
inaugurated last year by the Synod of 
Ohio will be held again this year at the 
Miami Valley Chautauqua, Franklin, Ohio, 
June 11-15. Last year more than 500 Lu- 
therans attended this summer school, and 
it is anticipated that many more will at- 
tend this year. 

This school is held at one of the beauty 
spots of Ohio on the Miami River. The 
Miami Valley Chautauqua, Franklin, Ohio, 
is host each summer to some of the largest 
religious summer schools in the country. 
Its cottages, cabins and hotel will accom- 
modate several thousand persons. It boasts 
one of the finest swimming pools in the 
state, excellent tennis courts, outdoor roller 
skating rink, shuffleboard courts, boating 
on the beautiful Miami River, horseback 
riding, and other forms of popular enter- 
tainment. Meals are served in a spacious 
dining hall. The entire cost for the five- 
day school, including registration, lodging, 
meals and recreation is $7.50 for adults, 
and lower rates for children. 

The assembly committee under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Ralph Harshman of German- 
town, Ohio, has secured an excellent corps 
of leaders for this year’s school: the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz, U. L. C. A. Promo- 
tional Director; Mr. H. E. Isenhour, former 
president of the U. L. C. A. Brotherhood; 
Dr. Carroll J. Rockey of Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Ruth Juram of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society; the Rev. Joseph Frease, 
Director of Education and Young People’s 
Work in the Synod of Ohio; Dr. Willard 
Allbeck of Hamma Divinity School; the 
Rev. August Schneider of Chillicothe, Ohio; 
Mr. Andrew Dropko, president of the Lu- 
ther League of Ohio; and Dr. H. L. Meister 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Additional information and detailed pro- 
gram may be secured by addressing: The 
Chautauqua Lutheran Assembly, Franklin, 
Ohio. Wat.pen M., Hott. 


A CAMP FOR LUTHERAN 
GIRLS 


ages 12-16, will be held at the Miami Val- 
ley Chautauqua, Franklin, Ohio. This 
camp is something new in young people’s 
work in our Church. It will be under the 
auspices of the Chautauqua Lutheran As- 
sembly. The camp will have expert lead- 
ership and a definite Christian program. 

Permanent cabins (strictly modern) for 
lodging. 

Large dining hall (under direction of 
dietician) . 

Ohio’s finest swimming pool. 

All types of games, etc. 

This will truly be a superior camp with 
superior facilities and leadership. 

The camp will open June 7, preceding 
the Assembly, and will extend to June 15. 
The entire cost including lodging, meals 
and recreation will be $9.00. 

Full particulars concerning the camp 
may be obtained from Miss Hulda Sallee, 
Camp Director, 234 Stillwater Ave., Day- 
ton, Ohio. She will be glad to send you 
registration blanks. The deadline for reg- 
istrations will be June 1. 

Wapen M. Hott. 
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RALLIES IN WISCONSIN 


. The Young Women of Milwaukee, Wis., 
held a spring rally April 24 in Incarnation 
Church. The Rev. E. L. Moerke offered 
the invocation, and Miss Mabel Krieger, 


_ president of the Associated Young Women’s 


Missionary Societies, was toastmistress. 
Ninety persons were in attendance. This 

\ meeting was held in honor of Mrs. Frank 
Hemsing, who is moving to Oakland, Calif. 
A set of hospital instruments were sent to 
China in honor of Mrs. Hemsing’s work 
with young women. Greetings were ex- 
tended by Miss Lorraine Ryan, president; 
Mrs. F. Broesicke, secretary of Y. W. M. S. 
of the Wisconsin Conference; Mrs. M. F. 
Rheinghans, president of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence; and Mrs. William Black of Mil- 
waukee. The main address was made by 
Mrs. Hemsing. 

The Federated Young Women’s Mission- 
ary Societies of Southern Wisconsin met in 
St. Paul’s Church, Waterloo, April 21, with 
sixty in attendance. A welcome was ex- 
tended by Mrs. Mary Grant, president of 
the local society. A message for Young 
Women from Miss Ruth Heise, federation 
president, was listened to with interest, 
and also a travelogue by Mrs. W. E. Black 
of Milwaukee. The benediction was of- 
fered by Pastor F. O. Broesicke. This fed- 
eration includes Madison, Janesville, and 
Waterloo. 


A GIFT TO MISSIONS 


MEETING in its twentieth semi-annual 
convention in St. John’s Church, Summit, 
New Jersey, the Rev. W. S. Hinman, 
Ph.D., pastor, April 25, the New Jersey 
Conference of the United Synod of New 
York promoted the Rev. John H. Wagner 
of Hudson Heights from the vice-pres- 
idency to the presidency and expressed 
fullest commendation of the successful 
two-year administration given it by the 


Rev. George R. F. Tamke of Union City. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. J. Henry Meyer, Elizabeth; 
secretary, the Rev. Cyrus Wallick, May- 
wood; treasurer, William Blohm, Jr., Jer- 
sey City. Adolph Nutzhorn of Englewood, 
after almost ten years of service in the 
latter office, was no longer eligible for 
election, but he was retained as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee, serving 
with George Reuther of Jersey City. 

Conference decided to raise $2,000 as a 
special outright gift, making the offer as 
an incentive to any mission of the Confer- 
ence which will raise $4,000 toward a 
building project. The synod’s Home Mis- 
sion Committee will decide which mission 
is to be the recipient of the gift. 

Aided by the Rev. Carl Yeager of the 
staff of the Board of American Missions, 
Calvary Mission, Cranford, and St. Luke’s 
Mission, Dunellen, will institute extensive 
evangelistic programs shortly. An effort 
will be made to secure 100 per cent par- 
ticipation of church councilmen in the 
“Church Council Conference” of the U. L. 
C. A. Promotional Plan, to be held in five 
centers in this territory in October. This 
group has the distinction of furnishing 
the leadership for both the boys’ and the 
girls’ camps of the New York Synod: the 
Rev. E. B. Buller of Pearl River for Camp 
Trexler and Miss Dorothy Zerbst of Wee- 
hawken for the Lutheran Girls’ Camp. 
Young people of the northern New Jersey 
area will participate in the Lutheran Youth 
Rally at the New York World’s Fair 
June 25. 

The fall convention will be held in Zion 
Church, Oldwick, in connection with the 
celebration of the congregation’s two hun- 
dred twenty-fifth anniversary. The meet- 
ing in the spring of 1940 will be held at 
Wagner College, Staten Island. The Rev. 
W. M. Weaver, S.T.D., of the New Jersey 
Conference of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania was welcomed as a fraternal visitor, 
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Daisy Fly 
™ Killer attracts and kills flies, 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
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President 
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increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
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and a delegation from here attended the 
session of that Conference in Manasquan, 
May 1 and 2. CuaRLES K. FEGLEY. 


A CORRECTION 


The dates for the Maryland Synod Summer 
School, to be held at Hood College, will be July 
24-30 instead of July 17-23 as published in THE 
LUTHERAN several weeks ago. Arthur H. Getz. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada will be 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Neustadt, Ontario, 
the Rev. J. H. Peters pastor, June 13-17, with 
opening service and Holy Communion Tuesday 
evening, June 13, at eight o’clock. 

C. H. Little, Eng. Sec. 


The sixth annual convention of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will convene in Memorial 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. H. C. Castor pastor, 
Nashville, Tenn., May 23 and 24. 

Frank O. Taafel, Sec. 


The one hundred twentieth annual conven- 
tion of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland will be held in Messiah Church, 
O’Donnel and Potomac Sts., Baltimore, Md., 
the Rev. R. C. Sorrick pastor, May 22-24. 

All candidates for licensure and ordination 
are requested to meet the Examining Com- 
mittee Monday, May 22, at 2.00 P. M. The 
journals of the licensed men will be submitted 
to the Examining Committee. 

The Service of Ordination will be held 
Wednesday evening, May 24. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west of The United Lutheran Church in America 
formerly German Evangelical Lutheran Syno 
of Nebraska, will hold its fiftieth annual con- 
vention May 31 to June 4 in St. John’s Church, 
Russell, Kan., the Rev. Chr. Rautenstrauss pas- 
tor. Opening service 8.(0 P. M., Wednesday, 
May 31. A. B. Lentz, Sec. 
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Paraments, Bible Markers, etc. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
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Bros. & Co., 1127 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 


NEW YORK World’s Fair 
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The one hundred ninety-second annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium 
of Pennsylvama and the Adjacent States will 
be held in Trinity Church, Lancaster, Pa., Aden 
B. Macintosh, D.D., and the Rev. Samuel E. 
Kidd pastors, beginning Monday, May 22, at 
2.00 P. M., with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. Delegates will register and communi- 
cants will enroll at 1.30 to 2.00 P. M. 

William L. Stough, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York will 
hold its eleventh annual convention June 5-8, 
in St. John’s Church, 160 Central Ave., Albany, 
N. Y., Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor, be- 
ginning with the Service and Communion, Mon- 
day at 8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 
9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Serv- 
ice, June 7, at 8.00 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet the 
Examining Committee, C. Reinhold Tappert, 
D.D., chairman, at 9.30 A. M., June 5, at St. 
John’s Church. Home and foreign missionaries 
and candidates for ordination will be enter- 
tained, if application is made before June 1 to 
Mr. William Eck, 456 First St., Albany, N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


The one hundred thirty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of North Carolina will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Cherryville, N. C., the Rev. W. G. Cobb 
pastor, May 31 to June 2. 

The convention will begin with The Service 
and the Sacrament of Holy Communion Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 10.00 A. M. F.L. Conrad, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its nineteenth 
annual convention May 22-25 in St. John’s 
Church, Market and Seventh Streets, Zanesville, 
Ohio, W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., pastor, begin- 
ning with The Service at 3.30 P. M. 

Monday evening the ministers and lay dele- 
gates will hold separate sessions. The clergy 
will hear C. P. Wiles, D.D., of Philadelphia, 
while Mr. Arthur P. Black of Washington, D. C., 
will address .the laymen. 

The Service of Ordination and Holy Com- 
munion will be held Wednesday, May 24, at 
7.30 P. M. Joseph W. Frease, Sec. 


The Pittsburgh Synod will hold its ninety- 
seventh convention in Zion Church, Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Second Street, Greensburg, 
Pa., the Rev. J. Paul Harman pastor, begin- 
ning May 22 at 3.30 P. M. (E. S. T.). The Ex- 
ecutive Committee and the Examining Com- 
mittee will meet at Zion Church at 9.00 A. M., 
May 22. John J. Myers, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 20-22 at St. John’s 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. 
W. W. Roth pastor. 

The first meeting of the Young Women’s 
Congress of the Wartburg Synod will convene 
June 20 in St. John’s Church, Springfield, Ill. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


CONFERENCE 


The spring meeting of the Roanoke Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Virginia will be held at 
Glade Creek Lutheran Church, the Rev. J. D. 
Utt pastor, Tuesday, May 23, beginning at 9.30 
A. M. The theme of the Conference will be 
“Christian Education.” M. L. Shaner, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Ida May Burnite 


Alleluia! Christ is risen! sang the assembled 
congregation in First Church, Sharpsburg, Pa., 
Easter Sunday 1939, and mingled with their 
voices was that of Mrs. Ida May Burnite, thus 
sharing with her children and her husband, 
the pastor of the church, the sanctifying joy of 
the resurrection day. One week later, a fall 
in the church resulted in fatal injuries, and 
the next day she followed her Lord to the tomb, 
fearlessly, for hers was the Kingdom of heaven, 
and with the full assurance that with Him she 
would share the Easter of eternity. In the year 
of her birth Easter also came April 9, as this 
years and just ten days before that date she 

egan her life on earth in Gettysburg, Pa. From 
her earliest childhood she was surrounded with 
Christian influences and cultural privileges and 
opportunities, as the daughter of Dr. E. S. 
Breidenbaugh, who for half a century was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Gettysburg College. Her 
early education she received in Gettysburg and 
later attended Wilson College. In the: fall of 
1904 at the Breidenbaugh home in Gettysburg 
she married the Rev. David C. Burnite, a grad- 
uate of both the college and seminary at Get- 
tysburg. With him she shared in pastorates in 
Ghent, N. Y.; York, Pa.; Galion, Ohio; Dan- 
ville, Pa.; Cambridge, Ohio; Warren, Ohio; and 
Sharpsburg, Pa., where they have served for 
thirteen years. 

Surviving beside her husband are two daugh- 
ters, Mary Ida, a graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege; and Elizabeth Edna, a student at Penn- 
sylvania College for Women; a son, David 
Clark, Jr., a junior at Wittenberg with the 
ministry in view; and a sister, Mrs. Edna B. 
Zane of Gettysburg. 


« Church, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


q 
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Funeral services were held April 19 at 8.00 
P. M., in the First English Lutheran Church - 
of Sharpsburg with Philip H. R. Mullen, D.v., 
and the Rev. W. Blair Claney, Sr., friends and 
schoolmates of Pastor Burnite, officiating. 

The interment was made the next day in. 
Harrisburg, Pa., the burial service being con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Herbert C. Alleman or 
Gettysburg Seminary, a former pastor of Mrs. — 


Burnite. ilip H. R. Mullen. e 


Charles Edgar Liebegott ‘4 
died April 21, 1939, at Akron, Ohio, his death 
coming as a shock to all. The funeral services 
were held Sunday afternoon, April 23, from St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, with the message by 
Joseph Sittler, D.D., president of the Synod ot 
Ohio. The body lay in state from 9.00 A. M. 
until the time of service, during which time 
many came to pay tribute to a great spiritual 
leader. Burial was at Orange, N. J., April 24. 
The last Sunday service he conducted was 
April 16. April 19 Mr. Liebegott conducted a 
wedding at the church and in the evening had 
the regular prayer service. 

The son of staunch Christian parents, George 
and Anna (Hicks) Liebegott, he was born at 
Altoona, Pa., August 16, 1888. He was grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College in 1912 and 
from Gettysburg Seminary in 1915. He was 
married September 18, 1916, to Clara Popken 
at East Orange, N. J. He is survived by his 
wife and children, Lois and Charles; his eighty- 
seven-year-old mother; a brother George; and 


sisters, Mrs. George Eckels and . Mrs. Edwin 
Stritzinger. j F 
Mr. Liebegott’s pastorates were the follow- 


ing: Avonmore-Maysville Parish, Pa.; Temple 
Seventh Street Lu- 
theran Church, Lebanon, Pa.; St. Paul’s Church, 
Akron, Ohio, October 1, 1930, until the time of 
his death. 

Among his many outstanding qualities were 
his fervent missionary zeal, his spirit of com- 
plete forgiveness for any personal wrongs, and 
his interest in civic and national affairs. His 
messages were ever evangelistic, coupled with 
the ability to make the gospel applicable in 
these strenuous days. Perhaps the greatest 
quality in his life was’a sincere belief in the 
inspired Word of God and his consistency in 
carrying out in his own life the truths which 
he preached. 

Mr. Liebegott’s efforts for more efficient work 
were untiring. Upon entering his last pastor- 
ate he completely reorganized and graded the 
Sunday school and introduced The Christian 
Life Course as well as regular Sunday evening - 
services, the church never being closed Sunday 
evening. Mid-week services were instituted and 
every Wednesday found the church open for 
Bible study and prayer at the appointed hour. 
He believed in the united manpower of the 
church, and to that end worked earnestly with 
the Brotherhood. At the beginning of his work 
in St. Paul’s he secured a deaconess, whose 
work has been a blessing in itself. As in other 
pongreee bee served, the benevolence was paid 
in full until the last two years. The member- 
ship of St. Paul’s doubled during his leader- 
ship. In the early part of his ministry his 
weekly broadcasts carried out to a listening 
public strong-spirited messages which were a 
great power and brought many into the church 
and Kingdom. 

Tue CHurcH CouNnciL 
Glen Coughenour, Sec. 


Jesse Franklin Park 


a successful farmer of Rowan County, N. C., 
died March 23, 1939, aged seventy-eight years. 
He began his career where he died, in meager 
circumstances, but, together with his faith 
wife, accumulated quite a bit of this world’s 
oods while rearing a large and unusually fine 
amily. 

He is survived by his widow, Margaret Jane 
Trexler Park, a sister of the Rev. H. A. Trexler, 
retired minister; six sons: W. C. A., J. B., 
C. F. A., and M. A., all successful men of the 
county; the Rev. G. H. C. Park of Birmingham, 
Ala.; and Prof. J. G. Park, teacher of science 
at Newberry College, S. C.; two daughters: 
Mrs. J. E. Beaver and Mrs. C. A. Stirewalt; and 
thirty-seven grandchildren and fifteen great- 
grandchildren. : 

Mr. Park was one of the staunch members of 
old Organ Church, served at five different 
periods on the official board of the church, and 
was one of the largest contributors to all its 
causes. His sons and daughters are followin, 
in his footsteps and are among the pillars o 
the Church. 

He was a true, unpretentious Christian,, a 
regular and interested hearer of the Word and 
a faithful doer. 

Funeral services were held at Organ Church 
in the midst of the largest congregation ever 
known to have assembled there. The pastor, 
O. W. Aderholdt, D.D., was in charge; assisted 
by J. L. Morgan, D.D., president of the United 
Synod of North Carolina; the Rev. E. R. Trexler 
and the Rev. B. E. Petrea. O. W. Aderholdt. 


John F. Seibert, D.D. 

John F. Seibert, D.D., son of William and 
Mary Seibert, was born in Chambersburg, Pa., 
August 28, 1868, and died at his home in Chi- 
cago, Ill., April 19, 1939. 
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‘He entered Selinsgrove Institute, now Sus- 
quehanna University, when about sixteen years 
f age. Upon graduation he continued his 
studies in Pennsylvania College and the The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., finishing 
there in 1892. 
\ Shortly after his graduation, July 26, he was 
united in holy wedlock to Florence A. Elicker 
by the bride’s pastor, the Rev. R. Smith of 
Rossville, Pa. This marriage proved a happy 
one and Mrs. Seibert contributed in no small 
way to the success of her husband. 

On the day of his marriage, he and his bride 
left for their first work at Ft. Madison, Iowa. 
This church was formerly a congregation of 
the German Iowa Synod. They remained there 
three years and gave up the work on the ad- 
vice of their physician. He was called imme- 
diately to the newly organized mission of 
seventeen members at Sedalia, Mo. A lot was 
per chased on which was a large residence used 
or a parsonage. It was later removed to the 
side of the lot and repaired. A chapel was 
erected, which has since served these faithful 
people as their church home. A small annex 
was built at a later date for Sunday school pur- 
poses. While pastor here, he visited Cole Camp, 
which was later organized as a congregation 
by the Rev. F. Millhouse. After six years of 
service it became necessary to find a different 
climate and a high altitude was recommended. 
He accepted a call to North Platte, Nebr., and 
served them most acceptably for nine years. 
During this pastorate he was active in organiz- 
ing and establishing missions in western 
Nebraska. He also served as president of the 
Nebraska Synod. - The church was renovated 
throughout, the parsonage enlarged and later 

. removed to the rear of the church for a parish 
house, and a fine new parsonage was erected. 

In 1909 he removed to Chicago to become 
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missionary of the Synod of Northern Illinois. 
He soon began to urge the Publication Society 
to establish a branch office in Chicago. This 
they agreed to do, and in March 1912 Dr. 
Seibert assumed the position of manager of the 
book store in addition to his missionary activ- 
ities. Office accommodations were furnished, 
and this arrangement continued until the re- 
moval of the book store into its present per- 
manent quarters at 860 N. Wabash Avenue. 

He was an untiring worker for the union that 
brought about the United Lutheran Church; 
and, in the establishing. of the. Illinois Synod, 
was elected its first president. On the death of 
his lifelong friend and asociate, H. L. Yarger, 
D. (January 1921), he was called from the 
presidency of the Illinois Synod to succeed him 
as district superintendent of the Central Dis- 
trict, and in 1923 was elected general secretary 
of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension and so continued until the general 

\ merger of the boards was consummated. Since 
that time, until his retirement in 1936, he was 
divisional secretary of English Missions of the 
U. L. C. A.’s Board of American Missions. 

During his years as synodical missionary he 
was privileged to organize a number of mis- 
sions in Chicago and its suburbs that have 
come to be not only self-supporting but con- 
tributing largely to the general work of the 
Church. Among them are some of the best 
churches in the city. His peer interest in the 
establishing of the church in Chicago, the 
Illinois Synod, and throughout the country 
continued unabated until the end. 

April 19 this faithful servant of the Church 
fell quietly on sleep as the result of a second 
stroke of paralysis. Funeral services were held 
in the beautiful rebuilt Calvary Church, of 
which he was a faithful member and to which 
he so freely contributed both of time and 
money in its restoration after its destruction by 
fire a year ago. The services were in charge 


of his pastor, E. Luther Spaid, D.D., assisted. 


If the Rev. Armin G. Weng, Ph.D., president 
of the Illinois Synod; A. M. Knudsen, D.D., 
divisional secretary of English Missions; and 
A. A. Zinck, D.D., representing the Board. His 
body rests in beautiful Mt. Emblem Cemetery. 

He is survived by his loving and devoted 
wife, Mrs. Florence A. Seibert; and all his 
children: Mrs. Earl Lambert, Carthage, IIl1.; 
Mrs. Thomas D. Elliott, Mrs. Edward Meltzer, 
William Roy Seibert, Charles Albert Seibert, 
Chicago, Ill.; and the Rev. Luther Yarger 
Seibert, Elmhurst, Ill. 

Dr. Seibert loved his church. Given a work 
to do, he pursued it with an energy that usually 
carried him successfully through all difficulties. 
He had wise foresight, and few, if any, of his 
missions were poorly located. He was a con- 
stant student of the history of congregations, 
of synods, and of clergymen; and it is doubt- 
ful if any pastor in the central west, or even 
in the . C. A., was more conversant with 
the organization and development of the 
churches than he. Ever active in establishing 
his own branch of Lutheranism, he was always 
the friend of all groups and longed for the 
time when we might all be one. His friends are 
legion and are to be found not only in the 
UU. Lee but in all branches of our great 
Church. His work has been well done and 
“he being dead, yet speaketh” through the 
churches he has established; through the 
clergymen, who have been helped by_ wise 
counsel and encouragement; and through the 
lives of men and women who have received the 
impress of his sterling Christian character. 

E. Luther Spaid. 


AN APPRECIATION 
William J. Kratz, D.D. 


The United Lutheran Ministerial Association 
of Youngstown (Ohio) and Vicinity records the 
death of one of its members, William J: Kratz, 
D.D., which occurred February 25, 1939, with 
sincere and deep appreciation of the splendid 
contribution which he made to the work of the 
church as a pastor, preacher, and executive. 

Dr. Kratz was born in July 1877 near New 
Philadelphia, Ohio, and attained the age of 
sixty-one years, seven months. After his educa- 
tion in the local schools, he entered Witten- 
berg College, where he receivd the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Divinity. 
He then entered the ministry of the Lutheran 
Church and was ordained in the year 1905 and 
served the church as pastor for a period of 
thirty-four years; seven years as pastor of 
Christ congregation in Cambridge, Ohio; twenty- 
six years as pastor of St. Luke’s congregation, 
Youngstown, Ohio. He relinquished this pas- 
torate in June 1937 on account of failing health 
in which he lost a limb, and spent much time 
in the hospital. With ambitious and unconquer- 
able spirit, however, he continued his labors as 
a pastor of the congregation at Cornersburg 
which he had supplied for many years. The 
congregation greatly revived and made a splen- 
did growth during his two years of full-time 
service. 

During his ministry Dr. Kratz also served the 
church at large in many offices and capacities. 
For a number of years he served the East Ohio 
Synod as secretary and for a number of years 
as president. 

Dr. Kratz possessed an outstanding person- 
ality, an earnest and pious disposition, and an 
eager passion for souls that eminently fitted 
him to be an ideal pastor and shepherd, and 
which contributed so largely to the successful 
maintenance and growth of the congregations 
which he served. He had a wide acquaintance 
throughout the church both among the clergy 
and the laity, and many honors were given to 
him by the organizations to which he belonged. 
He served Wittenberg College as a director, 
and this institution conferred upon him the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was elected 
by his synod several times as delegate to its 
general convention. He was highly respected 
as a public-spirited man by the citizens of the 
communities in which he lived and labored. 

His home life and his personal contact with 
people in public were exemplary, and many peo- 
ple found encouragement and inspiration as 
well as comfort through their contacts and 
association with him. 

In his work as a minister he was a humble 
and sympathetic servant, a helpful and wise 
counselor, an able student and exponent of the 
Word of God, and an efficient builder in both 
the material and spiritual things of the King- 
dom. St. Luke’s beautiful and commodious 
church building in Youngstown will ever be 
an outstanding monument to his labor and his 
vision. 

Dr. Kratz was one of the organizers of this 
asso¢iation, the United Lutheran Pastors’ As- 
sociation of Youngstown and Vicinity, and 
served as its president a number of vears. The 
success of this association and the pleasant re- 
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lations which have always existed among its 
members during these years have been due in 
a large measure to the genial welcome and 
generous hospitality that Dr. Kratz always ex- 
tended to his brethren. He was a gracious host, 
as the meetings were nearly always held in St. 
Luke’s Church of which he was pastor. His 
presence, his welcome, and his sacrifices in 
behalf of his brethren in the association were 
greatly appreciated by them, and there was a 
as pees and heartfelt regret when he could 
no longer be with us. 

We believe that a blessed memory of Dr. 
Kratz as a pastor, synodical president, church 
builder, friend and citizen will be cherished in 
the minds and the affections of all who knew 
and labored with him, and that this memory 
will be carried on and up into the life and 
experience of the Church Triumphant of our 
Lord in heaven above. 

Tue LuTHERAN Pastors’ ASSOCIATION OF 
YOUNGSTOWN AND VICINITY 
Drs. Brillhart and Laughbaum, 
Committee. 


MARRIED 


Shockey-Dietle. The Rev. Ralph I. Shockey 
and Miss Dorothy A. Dietle were united in holy 
matrimony April 9 in the Greenville Lutheran 


Church, Salisbury, Pa. by their pastor, the 
Rev. S. D. Sigler. 
The groom is a graduate of Susquehanna 


University, Selinsgrove, Pa., in 1936. He will 
be graduated from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., in May. He is 
pastor-elect of First Lutheran Church, Windber, 
Pa. The bride is a graduate of the Lutheran 
Deaconess Training School, Baltimore, Md. She 
took a special course of training for Christian 
service. She has been very active in her home 
congregation. Mr. and Mrs. Shockey will be at 
home in Windber, Pa., after May 25. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Caban, Leopold, from Box 14, Toa Baja, Puerto 
Rico, to P. O. Box 5277, Puerta de Tierra, 
Puerto Rico. 

Curran, George J., from 219 W. Evergreen St., 
Wheaton, Ill., to 303 S. Galena Ave., Free- 
port, Ill. 

Eller, George W., from Gypsum, Colo., to 613 
Mill St., Beloit, Kan. 

Ganskopp, Elmer H., from 486 E. First Ave., 
Roselle, N. J., ‘to R. F. D. 1, Cambria, Va. 
Geissler, M. H., from 847 Bryant St., Palo Alto, 
Calif., to 1960 Bryant St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Klingler, Paul G., from 47 Riverview Ave., 

N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa., to Valencia, Pa. 

Kohr, Dale L., from 164 E. Emaus St., Middle- 
town, Pa., to Evangelical Lutheran Parson- 
age, Rebersburg, Pa. 

Ludwig, Rudolf F., from 38 Travis Ave., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., to 102 Mason Ave., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. 

Meyer, F. W., from Penney Farms, Fla., to 
National Lutheran Home for the Aged, 18th 
and Douglas Ave.. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Rahn, E. F., from 530 S. 45th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., to 4925 Walton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Schaub. G. C., from 316 S. 10th St., St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Wakeeney, Kan. 
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VACATION 


OFFICIAL LITERATURE 


Authorized by the Parish and Church 
School Board 


Prepared by MAUD JUNKIN BALDWIN 


Teachers’ Manuals and 
Program Books 


PRIMARY (Ages 6-8) 
Book 1—The Heavenly Father and His 
Children. $1.00. 
Book 2—Serving the Heavenly Father. 
$1.25. 
Book 3—Jesus and His Followers. $1.25. 


JUNIOR (Ages 9-11) 
Book 4—Stories of the Early Hebrew 
Heroes. $1.25. 
Book 5—Stories of Jesus. $1.25. 
Book 6—Stories of Early Church Heroes. 
$1.25. 


Supplementary Material 
for Pupils and Teachers 


The following supplementary material 
is provided for use with the PRIMARY 
manuals, In ordering specify manual with 
which the material is to be used. 


Hand Pictures (Book 1) 18 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 2) 16 Pictures 
Hand Pictures (Book 3) 16 Pictures 


Three sets of color pictures each for 
teacher’s use with manuals indicated. 

Size, 10% x 12 inches. Price, $1.00 each 
set. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 1) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 2) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 3) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the 
memory work suggested in the respective 
books indicated. Price, 10 cents each; 
$1.00 a dozen. 


The following supplementary material 
is provided for use with the JUNIOR 
manuals. In ordering specify manual with 
which the material is to be used. 


Picture Folder (Book 4) 
Picture Folder (Book 5) 
Picture Folder (Book 6) 


Cut-out picture sets provided for pu- 
pil’s use with manuals indicated. 50 cents 
a dozen. 


Memory Work Booklet (Book 4) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 5) 
Memory Work Booklet (Book 6) 


Pupil’s booklets containing all the 
memory work suggested in the respective 
books indicated. Price, 10 cents each; 
$1.00 a dozen. 


CHURCH SCHOOLS ATTEN TION! 


THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


Literature for Vacation Church Schools, Weekday 

Church Schools, former Junior Luther Leagues and 

Light Brigades and all other groups of children, 
from four to eleven years, inclusive. 


ITS MATERIALS 


Each year’s literature will consist of five units—four units of ten ses- 
sions each, and one of twelve sessions. The work is planned on a group- 
graded basis as follows: Beginners’—2 years; Primary—3 years; Junior— 
3 years. Units without specific date or order will be published every ten 
weeks to provide for continuous weekly usage. They may be used daily or 
monthly as well. The units all provide stories, facts, games, prayers, Bible 
study, hymns, memory work, conferences, and a great variety of activities 
and concrete suggestions for use of leader and child. Each session is planned 
to cover an hour and a half, but suggestions are given for extending or 
abbreviating the session. 


THIRD GROUP OF UNITS 


BEGINNER (Ages 4 and 5) PRIMARY (Ages 6-8) JUNIOR (Ages 9-11) 
WE LIVE FOR JESUS SERVING JESUS WE WANT TO SERVE 
By Wilma Sudhoff Keyser By Marion Poppen Athy By Mabel Elsie Locker 


THE FIRST GROUP OF UNITS* consists of (Beginner) WE ARE THE CHILDREN 
OF THE CHURCH, by Wilma Sudhoff Keyser; (Primary) HELPING IN OUR 
CHURCH, by Marion Poppen Athy; and (Junior) WE WANT TO KNOW, by Mabel 
Elsie Locker. 


THE SECOND GROUP OF UNITS consists of (Beginner) WE ARE JESUS’ CHIL- 
DREN, by Wilma Sudhoff Keyser; (Primary) LEARNING OF JESUS, by Marion 
Poppen Athy; and (Junior) WE WANT TO KNOW JESUS, by Mabel Elsie Locker. 


EACH OF THESE UNITS consists of a leader’s book with full helps for a ten ses- 
sion course and a set of ten work sheets, one for each session, for the child. This 
material is not dated, and may be used for daily, weekly, or monthly sessions. 


PRICES 
WORK SHEETS LEADER’S BOOK 
DAS etait. cea bocce oe 10 cents 1 Bool... eee t 
16eSeis mule ee “7 cents a set poe pu 
L5 Or MORE Sets mrameeretees 6 cents a set 3 or more Books. 18 cents a book 


* This group comprises the “Introductory Units” to be used on initiating the ‘‘Children 
of the Church” program with a group. An INTRODUCTORY PACKET containing one each 
4 onde aa books and Child’s Work Sheet Sets included in these units is offered at 

cents. 


COVERS for the Work Sheets 


are now available in blue, green, and orange. When ordering these covers which are 
made of heavy paper please designate color preferred. 


Price, 5 cents each; 45 cents a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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